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How a SOUTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


developed a new form of investment—eliminating risk 
and bringing a new era of safety and profit to investors 


To create first mortgage in- 
vestments of such a high char- 
acter, that for over 60 years 
every dollar of principal and 
interest has been paid prompt- 
ly when due, calls for the most 
expert knowledge of real 
estate values and conditions 
as well as unremitting care 
and devotion to the investor’s 
interest. 


For six decades the Adair 
Realty & Trust Company, the 
first real estate firm to be es- 
tablished in the United States 
and the oldest mortgage in- 
vestment house in the South, 
has given its best efforts to- 
ward the erection of an im- 
pregnable wall of safety about 
the investments to which its 
clients have entrusted their 


funds. 


This constant endeavor to 
make Adair Protected Bonds 
as near 100% safe as any in- 
vestment in existence has re- 
sulted in the development by 
this company of the Optional 
Surety Guarantee, the great- 





est improvement ever devised 
for the protection of investors. 


Now you can buy 


The guarantee is optional with 
Adair Bonds of amy issue. You 
can buy the bonds without the 
guarantee if you prefer, knowing 
that they are of such a high 
character that you could have 
them guaranteed if you desired. 


Another feature which experi- 
enced investors will immediately 
appreciate is the fact that the 

guarantee can be discon- 





Adair Protected 
Bonds with the un- 
conditional guaran- 
tee of principal and 
interest payments 
by oneof the strong- 
est Surety Compan- 
ies in the United 
States, a company 
operating understate and national 
laws which limit its obligations in 
proportion to its resources and 
require reserve funds to be set 
aside for possible losses. Can 
you imagine a stronger guaran- 
tee than this? 


Adair Realty 


|6144%.- 










Current issues of | 
Adair Protected | 
Bonds yield up to 
Annual | 
| premium for guar- | 
|antee 4 of 1%. | 


tinued atany timeand the 
investment converted to 


a higher yield. 


Of course such an out- 
standing improvement, 
winning as it did instant 
public approval, was fol- 
lowed by a great number 
of other guarantees, the 
worth of which can be judged 
by a comparison with the origi- 
nal guarantee offered first with 
Adair Protected Bonds and ob- 
tainable only with Adair Pro- 
tected Bonds. 

Mail the coupon today for full infor- 


mation and current offerings. 
















& Trust Company 


‘The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 


ATLANTA 


Philadelphia, Packard Building 


NEW YORK, Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc., Exclusive Distributors, 270 Madison Avenue 
Ownership identical 


—------~---------—----- MAIL COUPON --------------------- - 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., Dept. Z-43, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me full information about your Surety Guarantee and current offerings of 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


Early in the week the President 
rested for two days at his father’s 
house in Plymouth. He napped fre- 
quently, strolled about, hiked across 
the fields, became tanned by sun 
and wind. 

{Forced by the imperative cir- 
cumstances to deliberate the Bel- 
gian debt matter (see CABINET) at 
Plymouth with Senator Smoot and 
Secretary Mellon, the President de- 
termined to do so in privacy. Early 
in the morning he and Mrs. Cool- 
idge slipped downstairs and tacked 
up bed sheets in such a way as to 
completely screen the piazza. Later 
in the day, when the conference 
took place, the Chief Executive was 
able to loll in the Gloucester ham- 
mock, shielded by the sheets from 
the curious and the sun. Before 
Secretary Mellon and _ Senator 
Smoot quitted their sturdy porch 
chairs the irreducible terms to be 
granted Belgium had been fixed, 
the all-important interest rate of 
the Belgian moratorium was set- 
tled. 

While the debt discussion was in 
progress Mrs. Coolidge watered the 
flowers about the house with an or- 
dinary galvanized iron bucket. Lat- 
er, while the President drove down 
and dined at Echo Lake with the 
senator and the _ secretary, she 
stayed at home, supped with Colo- 
nel John. 

{Next day as Mr. Coolidge sat in 
the warm sunshine, he was _in- 
formed that the Debt Funding 
Commission had closed amicably 
with Belgium. “His face lighted 
with pleasure and he let it be 
known that he had expected the re- 
sult and was well pleased.” 

{Newspaper correspondents  dis- 
covered that a friend had given 
Mrs. Coolidge “the first camera 
which she has used since entering 
the White House,” discovered that 
the camera was of German make. 
Crowding at a respectful distance 
about the President and his wife, 
they recorded with precision that 
Mrs. Coolidge took two pictures of 
the Chief Executive with his hat on, 
another with his hat off, others near 
the piazza, near the barn door, near 
the flower garden. Mrs. Coolidge, 
having exhausted her first roll of 


film, tried unsuccessfully to unload 
the unfamiliar German magazine. 
The President, appealed to, was un- 
able to aid her. He looked about 
him, spied one “Dick” Sears, Boston 


cinema camera-man, standing 
among the pressmen. Catching the 
President’s eye, up rushed Mr. 


Sears. He mastered the German 
mechanism and coached Mrs. Cool- 
idge in its use for a moment. He 
was permitted to film Mrs. Coolidge 
as she snapped away her next half 
dozen negatives. 

{During the visit of his son and 
daughter-in-law to Plymouth, Colo- 
nel Coolidge left them for several 
hours while he attended a directors’ 
meeting (Ludlow Trust Co.) in 
near-by Ludlow... F. H. Robinson, 
Presidential chauffeur, drove him 
there and back. 
{Colonel Coolidge otherwise signal- 
ized complete recovery from his late 
illness by climbing out upon the 
roof of a shed and fitting a pane 
of glass to the window of the 
room occupied by President and 
Mrs. Coolidge. 
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For the first time in Mr. Cool- 
idge’s administration, newspaper 
men forming part of the President’s 
automotive entourage met with 
physical injury. Traveling in the 
line of duty between Plymouth and 
Woodstock ,a press car attempted 
to edge past a _ preceding car, 
slipped off the road in the oozy 
gravel, skidded, struck a tree. In- 
jured were Carter Field of The 
New York Herald-Tribune; George 
E.Durno, International News Serv- 
ice and Guy B. McKinney, Chicago 
Tribune. There rushed to their aid 
the Presidential physician, Ma- 
jor James F. Coupal. Said he, later: 
“Doing well.”’* } 

Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge drove to 
Ludlow, visited the home of At- 
torney General Sargent, were re- 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Pierson (son-in-law and daughter). 
They departed loaded with fresh 
vegetables, motored to Woodstock, 
lunched with Governor and Mrs. 
Billings of Vermont, returned to 
Plymouth. 

(Shiny black automobiles, speckled 
white by the tree-sifted sun, lay 
the length of Plymouth village, 
purred. 

The President and his wife, Grace 
Goodhue, said goodbye to Father 
Coolidge, each with a kiss, each 
with a “take-good-care-of-yourself.” 
They stepped into the shiniest car. 
All the shiny black length moved 
forward, around Florence Cilley’s 
corner, past Cousin “Herb” Moore, 
past “Uncle Ed” Blanchard. 

Then the shiniest car left the pro- 
cession, swung down the road to a 
cemetery. There a bit of earth is 
sacred to the memory of Calvin 
Coolidge, Jr. 

Soon the procession, rejoined by 


the Presidential limousine, was 
wheeling at a handsome speed 
through Tyson. Summer piazza 


loungers waved and shrilled for 
one eventful minute. 

At Ludlow, a hundred cottagers, 
gathered in the square, peered at 
the flying column, cheered. 

At  Proctorsville the 
halted. From a roadside cottage 
came Mrs. Sarah Pollard, ma- 

*The accident naturally recalled the sev- 
eral motor smashes that involved corre- 
spondents accompanying Presidents Wilson 
and Harding. On the former’s League of 
Nations swing to the Pacific Coast, three 
press employes were injured, one _ killed. 
During the Harding trip to Alaska, two 
aa injured, one killed, victims of 
a skid. 


column 








ternal aunt to the President, 
dressed evidently in her best. Her 
nephew shook her _ outstretched 
hand. Her niece-in-law whole- 
souledly embraced her. 


Taking again to the road, the 
official fore-half of the column be- 
gan to develop speed. The rear- 
half, gonsisting mostly of news- 
papermen in cars of miscellaneous 
ability, kept up with difficulty over 
picturesque, rough, hilly roads. 


Jamaica, Townsend, Newfane, 
Brattleboro—the minute receptions 
became ornate with flags, giant 
portraits of Mr. Coolidge, horns, 
cavorting police. 


At Northfield, Mass., home of 
religious conferences, the column 
was greeted by hundreds of church 
workers. From there the column 
raced down the valley of the Con- 
necticut River, found every human 
habitation alive with the knowledge 


of it. 


After five hours riding, the col- 
umn crossed the city line of North- 
ampton, Mass. An expectant Mayor 
Fieker and Committee attempted 
to organize an escort-phalanx, but 
the President would have none of 
it. His cars dashed along, turned 
sharply through a crowd into Mas- 
sasoit Street, brought up at a du- 
plex frame house. 


The President alighted, assisted 
his wife, tipped his hat to the 
crowd. Before Mayor Fieker could 
unlimber his prepared speech, both 





ELMIRA GOODHUE 
Mother of Grace 


Mr. and Mrs Coolidge were safely 
indoors. 

And the cause of this cross- 
mountain trip? The President had 
come not merely to re-visit the 





times 
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glimpses of his early struggle. He 
had come not merely for a senti- 
mental sleep in the half-house the 
rent of which he had paid as City 
Councillor, Mayor, State Legislator, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Governor, 
Vice President — and which, as 
President, he owns. He had come 
that he might see, and that his wife 
might see a sternly sweet old lady. 
Elmira, mother of Grace Goodhue. 
Thin white hair gathered closely 
about her head, broad white lace 
neatly pinned about her throat, an 
erect figure in which much strength 
remains—that is what one would 
have seen had he steepped indoors 
with the President. 


For the rest, it is only recorded 
that Mrs. Goodhue, able housewife, 
had supper ready. 


{Later the President made an at- 
tempt to visit his law office in 
Northampton. Although the door 
still carries lettering bearing the 
words “Calvin Coolidge—Ralph 
Hemenway,” Mr. Coolidge found it 
locked against him and discovered 
that he possesed no key. Next he 
again visited the place and found 
his former partner, Judge Ralph 
Hemenway within. Reminiscences 
occupied 30 minutes. 


{In a drizzling rain the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge bid goodby to 
Mrs. Goodhue and_ started for 
White Court. Their route had ap- 
parently been kept secret and the 
dripping White House limousine 
passed through Holyoke, _ skirted 
Springfield, moved through Worces- 
ter. The journey of 145 miles to 
Swampscott was completed’ in 
a leisurely five and a half hours. 


At Swampscott a crowded cal- 
endar and several week-end guests 
awaited the President. In one 
hour he conferred separately with 
Postmaster General New, Senator 
Wadsworth, Edwin Barclay (Sec- 
retary of State from Liberia) and 
a New Jersey delegation headed 
by Senator Edge. 


{The President topped off his day 
by appointing Wayne G. Borah to 
the Federal Attorneyship of East- 
ern Louisiana. (Relative of the 
Idaho Senator?) 

{A letter from one W. A. Aiken, 
self-styled “92-year old Green 
Mountain boy,” revived the Cool- 
idge “third term” perennial. Mr. 
Aiken wrote that he had cast his 
first vote for Abraham Lincoln, and 
that he hoped to cast what will 
probably be his last for Calvin 
Coolidge, in 1928. The fact that 
the President thanked Mr. Aiken, 
and that the Aiken letter was al- 
lowed to see the light at all “is re- 
garded as significant.” 


{While President Coolidge rested at 
Plymouth the Mayflower anchored 
at Marblehead, was the scene of a 
children’s teaparty. Kind-hearted 
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Captain Adolphus Andrews enter- 
tained 40 pupils of a neighboring 
marine school, tapped the Presiden- 





KIND-HEARTED ADOLPHUS ANDREWS 


He tapped the Presidential ice 
cream freezer 


tial ice cream freezer for their de- 
gustation. 


qColonel George Harvey, onetime 
outspoken ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, was a weekend guest 
at White Court. An habitual flout- 
er of customs, the Colonel was the 
first guest this summer who has 
preferred the sun and beach to at- 
tending church with the President. 
He smiled his excuses, said he 
had some letters to write. 


CABINET 
Shylock! Shylock! 


Indignation if not consuming 
wrath was in the voice of the Bel- 
gian press as M. Theunis, Ambas- 
sador Baron Cartier de Marchienne, 
Felician Cattier and Emile Franc- 
qui departed for the U. S. three 
weeks ago. “Shylock,” ‘‘the 
soul of Shylock” people muttered 
in the streets of Brussels, and the 
press set down the opprobrious 
words in black and white. The con- 
temptuous words were not spoken 
of any of the departing gentlemen, 
all honored as able statesmen or fi- 
nanciers in their country. The 
sneering epithet was applied to an 
intangible person, that daddy-long- 
legs of symbolical figures, Uncle 
Sam. 

Last week the four distinguished 
Belgians announced that they were 
ready to sail for home. Said Le 
Soir: “Those who attributed the 
soul of Shylock to our American 
friends were bad prophets.” 


The change of sentiment in Brus- 
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sels was a reflection of the settle- 
ment of the Belgian debt to the 
United States. For last week the 
four representatives of Belgium 
had sat down with Secretaries Mel- 
lon, Kellogg, Hoover, Senator Smoot 
and Representative Burton and 
come to a funding agreement. 


The Wilson Promise. At _ the 
time of the negotiation of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty the question of the 
Belgian War debt came up. Bel- 
gium’s creditors at Versailles 
agreed that Germany should be 
made to pay what Belgium had 
been obliged to borrow for the 
War. President Wilson gave his 
assent to this agreement and is 
even said to have put his “promise” 
in writing. The Senate of course 
rejected the Versailles Treaty, and 
Congress passed a law specifically 
forbidding the arrangement. When 
the Dawes Plan was adopted, 5 
per cent of the German reparations 
payments should be applied to pay- 
ing Belgium’s War debt to several 
countries including the U. S. The 
Belgians came to the debt con- 
ference feeling that the U. S&S. 
should live up to Mr. Wilson’s 
agreement, and accept a claim on 
Germany, or the Dawes payments 
instead of making Belgium pay her 
war borrowings of $171,780,000. 


The Belgian Debt. During the 
War Belgium borrowed $171,780,000 
from the United States. After 
the armistice she borrowed $246,- 
000,000 more for reconstruction pur- 
poses. The interest rate 


Pre-Armistice Debt Settlement. 
The U. S. Debt Commissioners re- 
fused to allow a transfer of Bel- 
gian War borrowings to Germany. 
They declared that President Wil- 
son’s “promise” was not legally 
bound but that “nevertheless. .... 
there does continue a weighty mor- 
al obligation as a result of assur- 
ances given which differentiate this 
sum from all other debts due the 
U. S. from foreign countries.” 
So it was agreed in compromise 
that Belgium should be bound to 
pay the principal of the $171,780,- 
000 War borrowings over a period 
of 62 years, beginning with $1,000,- 
000 in 1926, and scaling up to 
$2,900,000 beginning in 1932 and 
continuing until 1987. 


Post Armistice Debt Settlement. 
The post-war debt was funded 
on terms almost identical with 
those granted to Great Britain, 
Finland, Hungary, Lithuania and 
Poland: to the original principal 
was added 4% per cent interest to 
December 1922, and 3 per cent in- 
terest from that date to June 1925. 
During the next ten years interest 
charges were arbitrarily scaled 
down to fixed sums, and after that 
they will be 3% per cent of the 
principal for 52 years more. The 
result is that Belgium will have 











TIME 


62 years to pay the post-war debt, 
beginning at $2,840,000 and scaled 
up to $9,800,000 at «he end of ten 


years after which they continue 
uniform. 
Total Settlement. As a_ result 


Belgium will have to pay a total 





J. RAYMOND McCarRL 
He limits lunches 


of $3,840,000 scaling up to a uni- 
form $12,700,000 from the 10th 
to 62nd years*, 


on which these loans were granted 
was 5 per cent. With the accrued 
interest the Belgian post-war debt 
amounted nominally to about $556,- 
000,000. 


The Strategy. The United States 
negotiators were able to give terms 
lenient enough to meet Belgium’s 
ability to pay and yet placed them- 
selves in a position: 1) where they 
did not give up the principle that 
the United States holds its debtors 
individually and not Germany re- 
sponsible for their debts, and 2) of 
maintaining the main principle of 
debt funding on which the British 
settlement was first made (3% 
per cent interest and payment over 
62 years). As a result they will 
go into the French and _ Italian 
debt funding on which the British 
their debt policy unimpaired. 


Ratification. The debt agreement 
must be ratified both by the Bel- 
gian Parliament and the United 
States Congress. Congress does 
not assemble until the first week in 
Deember and Belgium is expected 
to make her first payment under 
the agreement, on Dec. 15. So 
Congress will have to work fast if 
it is to ratify the agreement before 
the time for first payment falls due. 
Little opposition, except possibly in 
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the Senate (Borah), is expected 
at the present time. 
Reaction. M. Janssen, 
Finance Minister: 


“Above all, we are glad that we 
are finished with the great un- 
known in our finances. Now we 
know exactly where we stand and 
the sword of Damocles no longer 
hangs over our head. We can lay 
out a financial program we can ex- 
ecute.” 

*The amounts to be paid over 62 years 


by the several countries which have funded 
their debt are: 


Belgian 








Principal Interest 
Great Britain...... $4,600,000,000 $6,505,965,000 
Belgium .... . 417,780,000 310,050,500 
Poland .. 178,560,000 257,127,550 
Finland 9,000,000 12,695,055 
Lithuania 6,030,000 8,501,940 
Hungary .. 1,939,000 2,754,240 


. 


Both French and Italians, ac- 
cording to despatches from abroad, 
were disposed to look for more 
lenient terms in view of the Bel- 
gian settlement, although Washing- 
ton made it clear that the Belgian 
settlement was a special case of 
leniency. A definite date, Sept. 15, 
has been set for the sailing of the 
French debt mission to the U. S. 


* . . 


McCarl Angry 


Some time ago one Herbert S. 
Ward, government employe, was 
sent to Alexandria (in Virgina, 
across the Potomac, scarcely six 
or eight miles from Washington). 


He did his business and_ spent 
$1.50 for lunch. He put in a bill 
for his lunch money. Controller 


General McCarl, *“watchdog of the 
Federal Treasury,” refused to pay 
the-bill, contending that Ward had 
not been sent “traveling away 
from his post of duty” within 
the meaning of the statute. 


Ward sued for $1.50. The case 
came up in the Court of Claims. 
It was defended by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The court award- 
ed $1.50 to Mr. Ward. 


Mr. McCarl then waxed wroth. 
He wrote a letter to Attorney Gen- 
eral Sargent. He said in almost 
so many words that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had not done its 
duty in presenting the case,, had 
failed to bring before the court 
lega points which he had sug- 
gested in a memorandum. He ad- 
ded “this office must decline tc 


— 


*J. Raymond McCar) is a Nebraskan whe 
came to Washington as the private secre- 
tary of good insurgent, Senator Norris. 
In 1918 he was Secretary of the Republi- 
can Congressional Committee and an im- 
portant factors in the Republicans’ regain- 
ing control of the House. When the office 
of Controller General was created Presi- 
dent Harding appointed him. He holds 
office for 15 years and can be removed by 
Congress only for misbehavior. He can 
veto any disbursement of money that he 
regards as illegal. So far he clashed with 
practically every Cabinet officer—and came 
off victorious, such ig the power oi his ofe 
fice. 











accept the memorandum opinion of 
the Court of Claims in this case 


“As stated in the report of this 
office dated April 8, 1925, the 
principle of this case is of consider- 
able importance to the United 
States, and it was hoped that the 
matter woud be vigorously contest- 
ed in the Court of Claims. 

“In view of the circumstances, 
this office has now no recommenda- 
tion to make in the matter of 
further proceeding in the Ward 
case, but submits what has been 
said for your consideration in de- 
termining such question of further 
proceeding therein or in similar 
cases,” 


PROHIBITION 


New Administrators 


They may all have been on 
vacation beyond the reach of radio; 
or they may all have been wet; or 
they may all have been deaf to 
the call of public service—the fact 
was simply that General Lincoln C. 
Andrews, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of Prohibi- 
tion enforcement, announced a 
new list of 24 Prohibition Admin- 
istrators and not one was a $50,- 
000 a year man, not to mention 
any higher figure. The public had 
almost been led to believe that a 
great drive under General An- 
drews beginning Sept. 1 to blot 
intoxicants from off the map of 
the U. S. was to be officered by 
business men of heroic stature, five- 
figure men, six-figure men. In 
this detail, at least, the drive was 
not to be. 

Of the 24 new Prohibition ad- 
ministrators 18 are old-timers, 
‘taken over from various positions 
in the Roy A. Haynes collection. 

Of the six new men, five are 
ex-Army officers and one is a busi- 
ness man. The fact that four of 
the Army men were appointed to 
Southern districts in which Re- 
publican Senators are but slightly 
interested, sharpened the suspicion 
that General Andrews’ attempt 
to get new men had caused a polit- 
ical storm before which he was 
forced to bow. 

It was generally bruited that 
the man appointed administrator for 
the 7th District, Virginia, is thank- 
ing C. Bascom Slemp, former 
Secretary to President Coolidge, 
for the job; that the administrator 
for the 11th District, Kentucky, is 
thanking Senator Ernst; that the 
administrator for the 12th District, 
Ohio, is thanking Senator Willis; 
that in short, a score of politicians 
are receiving thanks from the new 
administrators. 


The one business man is not such 
a one as those whose commercial 
careers are crooned at every U. S. 
cradle. Frederick Baird is his 
name. Traffic manager of the 





TIME 


Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad 
is his business rank. Judge E. H. 
Gary, recommended him and he has 
become administrator for the 4th 
District, headquartering at Pitts- 
burgh. 

When the list was out, General 
Andrews hastened to explain his 
appointment of old-timers. Said 
he: “I would not have the heart 
not to give some of these men a 
chance to make good.” 

And to give color to his ex- 
planation, put “Acting” before 
some of the new administrators’ 
titles, implying that they might 
be removed if better men be found. 

Leaving the rest of the country 
to think what it liked, the General 
rushed up to Chautauqua, New 
York, dry mecca. He made a 
speech. He told the Chautauqua 
that bootlegging rested upor cor- 
ruption of Government officials, 
that a major object of his regime 
was to purify the enforcement per- 
sonnel. He also stated that his 
greatest problem was the “market,” 
the unescapable fact that some 
people wanted liquor and would 
pay money for it. 

He concluded by assuring them 
that a big new drive would begin, 
as scheduled, Sept. 1. 


COAL 
Notes 


If, on Sept. 1, the anthracite coal 
fields of Northeastern Pennsylvania 
become the scene of a brief coal- 
strike and last week no one expected 
more than the briefest of curtain- 
raisers—statistics will show: 

(1) 148,000 miners idle, 
leaving only 10,000 “mainte- 
nance men” to prevent flooding 
and caving. 

(2) 828 mines operated by 
135 companies (chiefly by a 
dozen big companies connected 
with railroads) closed down. 

(3) Loss to the miners of 
more than $1,000,000 per day 


in pay. Loss to operators of 
perhaps $100,000 per day 
profit. 


(4) 250,000 tons per day 
left in the ground which would 
otherwise have been extracted. 
Meanwhile the anthracite miners 

have been working at top speed. 
Every available bin is being used 
for storage. The operators want 
plenty of coal on hand in prepara- 
tion for a long strike. The miners 
have been glad to get extra pay to 
put aside for the payless strike 
days. 

In Boston, Governor Alvan T. 
Fuller of Massachusetts seized the 
opportunity to educate New Eng- 
land. He summoned a conference 
of New England governors, to 
which came Governor Brewster of 
Maine and minor dignitaries from 
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three other states. The. aura 
of importance was supplied by 
John Hays Hammond, Chairman 
of the Fact Finding Commission 
appointed by President Coolidge 
in 1923, Ulyssean councillor, who, 
after protesting that he in no way 
represented President Coolidge, 
consented to take the chair. 


“Anthracite,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond, “has always been a fetish in 
New England until the last year 
or two.” “Too long,” said Governor 
Fuller, “our section of the country 
has stuck to anthracite while other 
sections never use it.” “Anthracite,” 
said Mr. Hammond, “is a luxury 
and not to be indulged in at too 
great a cost. We have plenty of 
substitutes”—meaning bituminous 
(soft) coal, coke, fuel-oil. That 
was the lesson Governor Fuller de- 
sired to have expounded. 


In his suite at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia, sat John L. Lewis, 
head of the United Mine Workers. 
He well realized the implications 
of Governor Fuller’s “lesson.” A 
serious strike in the anthracite 
fields might ruin the anthracite 
business, permanently jeopardizing 
the fortunes of his flock. One way 
out of this dilemma would be to 
call a simultaneous strike of the 
bituminous fields (Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory). But that is out of the 
question because a derangement 
of the Union—bituminous fields 
would simply put money in the 
pockets of men in the non-Union 
fields of West Virginia. 

For 48 hours Mr. Lewis disap- 
peared. It was learned that he had 
gone to an inn on the outskirts of 
Harrisburg, there to confer in long- 
night secrecy with various hench- 
men. He returned, said nothing ex- 
cept that a strike in the Pennsyl- 
vania counties of Luzerne, Lacka- 
wanna, Schuylkill would certainly 
be called Sept. 1 unless the opera- 
tors met his terms. 

An impartial citizens’ committee 
of business men and fraternal lead- 
ers was collected at Wilkes-Barre. 
To them John L. Lewis had this to 
say: “Keep out.” 


NEGROES 
“Too Many Toms” 


many Uncle 


“There are too 
Toms.” 

So mourned Philip Randolph, 
Editor of The Messenger, Negro 


publication. He was writing of the 
lamentable plight of the Negro 
Pullman Porter — poor _black- 


amorons who, galvanized by slave 
psychology, kneel to scrub the 
boots, rub off the _ trouser-cuffs 
of patrons and company officials, 
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too timorous, too servile to better 
their plight. 

“Their hours of work are long. 
Their wages are low*. They have 
no effective voice in the regulation 
of the conditions of their jobs.” 

Editor Randolph is conducting 
a campaign to teach Uncle Tom 
porters, slavish porters. called 
George, to unionize. 


ARMY & NAVY 
World Cruise 

At Rotorua, N. Z., Admiral 
Robert E. Coontz, Commander of 
the U. S. Fleet, was presented by 
a native tribe, the Arawa Maoris, 
with a casket for President Cool- 
idge. The formerly cannibalistic 
donors expressed the hope that a 
treaty for world peace between the 
U. S. and Great Britain would 
eventually find in their casket a 
snug resting place. 


On the same day news was 
flashed from Washington that upon 
his return Admiral Coontz will sur- 
render command of the Fleet to Ad- 
miral Samuel S. Robinson, and will 
be assigned as Commandant of the 
Fifth District Headquarters at 
Hampton Roads. He will then re- 
vert automatically to the rank of 
Rear Admiral. 


At Wellington, Christchurch, 
Dunedin, Auckland, N. Z., gobs 
were dined, danced, feted. “The 
smartness of the sailors’ uniform, 
the precision of their movements 
and their excellent marching won 
much applause.” 


Tests 


In the light blue ether above Fort 
Tilden, Rockaway Point anti-air de- 
fense base of Manhattan, soared, 
twisted, wobbled a deep blue cone 
of canvas, 15 ft. long, tapering in 
diameter from 5 ft. to 4 ft. Ahead, 
linked to the sky-target by a few 
secant hundred feet of rope, flew Air 
Lieut. Archie Smith in a Martin 
Bomber. From below anti-aircraft 
gunners launched torrents of gun 
fire, exploded thousands of pounds 
of powder into billions of cubic feet 
of gas. Sweated, toiled, emitted 
words peculiar to gunners. 

Eighteen times, with the un- 
deviating regularity of a sentry 
pacing his beat, Lieut. Smith towed 
his special high visibility target 
over their heads, he neither twist- 
ed, dived nor dodged. He flew at 
an average altitude of only 1,500 
ft., the target trailing 300 ft. be- 
low. Cooly, Army anti-aircrafting 
gunners ignored all but four of his 
perambulations, loosed upon the tar- 
get a total of 8,000 shots during 
those, scored five hits. Dauntless- 


*Sixty dollars monthly. 


TIME 
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ly they loosed 8,000 more missiles, 
each costing $25, upon a _ second 
target, towed by another Air Serv- 
ice Lieutenant, scored 14 hits. 

Present were a dozen or more 
Generals and Admirals. 

At the conclusion of the tests 
Major General Johnson Hagood, in 














CONGRESSMAN LA GUARDIA 


“A waste of the taxpayers money’ 
charge of the demonstration, ut- 


tered the word “satisfied,” declared 
that anti-aircraft firing was now 
immensely more efficient than dur- 
ing the War (when French artil- 
lery authorities reckoned 10,000 
shots to a hit), remarked that the 
effectiveness of anti-aircraft artil- 
lery is not judged by the number 
of enemy planes it may bring 
down but by its effect upon the 
morale of the enemy, forcing him 
to fly so high that he loses his 
effectiveness against his own tar- 
get. Since the targets were only 
one-quarter the size of actual air- 
planes, it was felt that the land 
batteries did well to hit them at 
all. ; 

From the opposing school of 
thought (those who believe anti- 
aircraft guns to be _ impotent) 
poured billows of scorn. It was 
pointed out that the targets had 
been dangled and dandled within a 
mere eight or nine feet of the 
guns, while an enemy fleet would 
never think of attacking at less 
than 10,000 feet. It was recalled 
that enemy planes would be care- 
fully disguised as to color, and that 
dark blue is said to possess the 
highest possible air-target  visi- 
bility. Nineteen successes in 16,000 
trials were contrasted unfavorably 
with the chances for a zero in 
roulette. 

From Congressman F. H. La 





Guardia of New York, one time 
World War aviator, never backward 
at speech, came vituperation un- 
equivocal and pungent. Congress- 
man La Guardia had watched the 
tests from the air. Said he: “A 
waste of the taxpayers’ money 
- . . the cost of the test will 
equal the cost of three up-to-date 
planes Anti-aircraft defense 
from the ground is as_ inefficient 
today as it was during the War 

Put the money into the air 
service and the people of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific would sleep in peace 
regardless of what emergency this 
country might be confronted with 
: . the pomp, glamor, relays of 
military channels . . . maps, bu- 
gles and bells with the re- 
sulting low percentage of hits, re- 
minds one of a child chasing a 
bird . . . trying to put salt on its 
tail.” 

From Brigadier General Fechet, 
Chief of the Army Air Service, 
who had also observed the test 
from the air, came not even a 
tight-lipped comment. He _ kept 
silent. 





In Washington deposed Air 
Chief, now Colonel William E. 
Mitchell, entered the office of Gen- 
eral Fechet, issued therefrom a 
broadside’ against those opposed 
to expansion of the Air Service. He 
characterized the test as a “kinder- 
garten performance.” eee 
towing airplanes were trying to hit 
the muzzles of the guns with the 
targets. The next Congress will 
demand that all cards be laid on 
the table, to see what is vital to 
the defense of the nation. . . The 
air people will be just as aggres- 
sive in the next Congress as in the 
last. .. .We are now on the eve of 
an entire readjustment of the na- 
tional defense.” 

Colonel Mitchell who was trans- 
ferred from the post of Assistant 
Chief of the Army Air Service 
(TIME Mar. 16) has made repeated 
and open criticism of his superior 
offices, in connection with his de- 
mands for a United Air Force. 


Subsequent continued tests at 
Fort Tilden resulted, after the fir- 
ing of 180 rounds, in barely miss- 
ing the towing plane of Lieut. 
William T. Atkinson, although the 
target trailed 2100 ft. behind it. 
Said he, after towing his target 
ten times across the firing area, 
“We could see the shells burst high 
to the right and in front of our 
plane.” Said another flight lieu- 
tenant: “We’re used to that.” 


Night gun tests, conducted with 
circling stabbing searchlights of 
2,000,000 candle power, against 
targets lowered (by request of the 
land gunners) from 8000 to 5000 
ft., resulted in the firing of 360 
shells, in only two hits on one tar- 
get. 
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THE LEAGUE 


The Pencil Sharpeners 

A lean faced Texan with a 
curious eye walked in and looked 
around. It was his first visit. 
With a curious deference he was 
shown around. He saw all the 
departments of the Secretariat at 
work with all their underlings 
sharpening their pencils for the 
meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations on September 4. 
Then he called on Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, the Secretary General of 
the League and was courteously 
received. 

Outside afterwards he was cor- 
nered by reporters and asked what 
he had learned. But the Texan, 
lean of face, was lean of words 
on that topic. He talked a little 
though. He recalled the day several 
summers before when he had drawn 
the first draft of the League of 
Nations Covenant at Magnolia un- 
der the direction of his good friend 
Woodrow Wilson. He said that 
eventually the U. S. would have 
to become an “associate member” 
of the League and adhere to the 
World Court. He hoped that the 
League question would never-more 
be dragged through the arena of 
U. S. politics. He said that the 
League would never be a real 
League until Germany, Russia and 
the U. S. were members. Then he 
told a curious anecdote not gen- 
erally known: . 

In 1919, he had taken an option 
on 1,000 acres of land on Lake 
Leman about’ six miles from Geneva. 
There it had been hoped to build 
a palace worthy of the League of 
Nations with a magnificent water- 
gate in memory of all the soldiers 
who were killed in the War. When 
it became apparent that the U. S. 
would. not enter the League, the 
option had been allowed to elapse 
and the project was forgotten. 

“Are you coming back 
again?” he was asked. : 

“T am going to rejoin my wife 
at Evian-les-Bains. We shall be 
returning to the U. S. shortly, but 
I may return to Geneva for a few 
days about the time that the Coun- 
cil opens its meeting.” 

So saying Colonel House left 
the Secretarial of the League of 
Nations behind him. 

Meantime the  pencilsharpeners 
continued their work preparing for 
the opening of the Council’s meet- 
ing. Innumerable reports have 
been prepared. Some of them were 
given out in advance: 

Slavery. The temporary slavery 
commission reported that slavery 
is practically wiped out except in 
the Mohammedan countries of the 
East. A peonage system approach- 
ing it exists in parts of Latin 
America. Abyssinia is the only 
Christian country where it is still 


here 





























practiced, but progress has _ been 
made there towards its abolition. 
Slave raiding is rare except on 
the borders of the Sahara Desert. 
In Arabia many girls making pil- 
grimages from the East are seized 
and enslaved. 





SENOR DE LEON 
Important 


International Relief. A “prepara- 
tory committee “presented a draft of 
a statute for an International Re- 
lief Union of which governments 
and national Red Cross organiza- 
tions would be members. It would 
coordinate international relief ac- 
tivities so that prompt and efficient 
relief might be given in case of a 
national disaster in any country. 
It would also study means of pre- 
venting floods, famines, etc. 

Danzig Post Office. A committee 
to delimit the Port of Danzig de- 
cided that the port included not 
only the wharfs and_ waterside 
but also a good part of the busi- 
ness section of the city. The 
cause of the ruling is that under 
the Versailles Treaty Poland claims 
the right to postal service in the 
port of Danzig. Poland last year 
set up post boxes throughout Dan- 
zig. German citizens knocked them 
down, mutilated them, spat upon 
them. The limits of the port are 
now tentatively defined. 


While the pencil sharpeners were 
bustling about in preparation, no 
one seemed to give a thought to 
M. Quinones de Leon. It was noted 
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by the bustling clerks at the Secre- 
tariat that the Liberian minister at 
Paris had addressed a note to the 
League conveying his nation’s ad- 
herence to the recent Arms Con- 
trol convention and strongly em- 
phasizing that Liberia was a sover- 
eign and independent republic. It 
was noted that Angora had desig- 
nated Rushdi Bey, Turkish Foreign 
Minister to attend the Council’s 
meeting and do battle for Turkey’s 
side of the Mosul question. It was 
even noted that William Slocum of 
Boston, resident in Geneva, had 
denied that he was on hand as a 
personal representative of U. S. 
Secretary of State Kellogg to at- 
tend the Council’s meeting. But 
no particular thought or attention 
was given to preparing a _ special 
reception for M. Quinones de Leon, 
representative of Spain in the 
Council and President of the Coun- 
cil for 1925. 

About this time Senor de Leon 
must be feeling very important 
at the thought of sitting at the 
head of such an august assemblage, 
with the representatives of Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, 
Brazil, Czecho-Slovakia, Sweden and 
Uruguay ranged about him unce» 
his direction. But the League is 
yet such a loosely knit body that 
the importance of its officers as 
such is small, and that the im- 
portance of those who attend its 
meetings is only in proportion to 
the power of the nation which 
each represents. 


INTERNATIONAL 
A Note 


The French note on the terms 
of the proposed security pact for 
several days lay in the hands of 
M. de Margerie, French Ambassa- 
dor to Berlin. Finally he delivered 
it to Herr Stresseman, German 
Foreign Minister. Why the de- 
lay had taken place was uncertain. 
M. Briand had secured Great Brit- 
ain’s Belgium’s, Italy assent to it 
(TIME, Aug. 24). 

It was understood at the time 
the note was delivered that the 
French requested its contents be 
kept secret for four days more, 
that the Germans insisted 48 hours 
was enough. 

Apparently forthcoming develop- 
ments are expected to be of del- 
icacy equal to their importance. 
It is not unlikeliy that the negotia- 
tions for a security pact may be 
entering into their final stages. 

Last spring a protocol to the 
League of Nations for the purpose 
of guaranteeing European frontiers 
and punishing any aggressor na- 
tion, having been laboriously ar- 
rived at, was knocked on the head 
by the refusal of Great Britain 
to sign. 

So Germany came forward pro- 
posing a_ security treaty. She 
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pointed out that, with her army 
limited to 100,000 men, she was as 
badly in need of a guarantee of 
safety as any other nation in Eur- 
ope. She proposed to guarantee 
the Rhine frontier and to provide 
in a joint treaty with France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, that 
any nation which violated that 
frontier should ipso facto have de- 
clared war on the others. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of NationsQ) 


A Wow 


The guns of the Argentine Fleet 
fairly embellished the air with a 
bombardment of noise as the Brit- 
ish cruiser Curlew slipped into port 
at Buenos Aires. A natty little 
figure in the uniform of the Welsh 
Guards went ashore and the popu- 
lace shouted, “Hurrah for the 
Prince of Wales!” in Spanish. 

President de’Alvear and the Cabi- 
net met him. They drove up the 
Calle Florida in a state carriage to 
Government House with every loop- 
hole and cranny crammed with huz- 
zahing populace, with every now 
and then the raucous voice of 
some exiled Britisher rising above 
the general din, augmented by the 
racket of airplanes overhead. 


After a brief reception the Prince 
drove on down the Avenida de 
Mayo crowded with people for 
more than a mile while flowers 
rained on his carriage as he passed. 
At last he was safely ensconced 
in his official residence, Basualdo 
Palace. 

Next morning he was met by 
President DAlvear and _ whisked 
away in an official automobile to 
the naval school, while crowds 
skipped away from under the car’s 
wheels as it bore down upon them. 
The official party boarded the yacht 
Adhara and steamed through the 
traffic of the port, while for 30 
minutes every vessel in the harbor 
screamed its siren in delight. <A 
landing was made at La Blanca 
Frigorifico, a great “meat factory.” 

The Prince, on subsequent days 
dined with President Alvear, at- 
tended a gala banquet, went to a 
reception at the Naval Club, visited 
the Agricultural Show, graced hos- 
pital functions without number, 
mid cheering delighted Argentin- 
ians. 

The tailoring business of Argen- 
tine was given a great boost by the 
Prince’s visit. One large estab- 
lishment reported the delivery of 
200 dress suits, and 500 morning 
coats in a single week. 

Ship Strike 

With the threatened strike of 
Britain’s coal miners just settled 
(TIME, Aug. 10) by a subsidy to 


the mine operators, a form of set- 
tlement which even labor leaders 
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are denouncing*, a new strike 
broke out. 


Recently, British ship owners and 
seamen’s unions agreed on a wage 
reduction of £1 a month for Brit- 
ish seamen, The seamen in a num- 
ber of ports last week repudiated 
the action of their union officials. 
Ships were tied up in the Thames 
and at Southampton. But other 
seamen were found ready to take 
their places and in most cases 
there was only a day’s delay in 
sailing. 

In Australian ports’ similar 
strikes were called by~local meet- 
ings, and there the situation was 
more serious. It was reported that 
all shipping at Melbourne and Syd- 
ney was tied up. 

In some quarters the opinion was 
expressed that Communists were 
making a concerted drive against 
British shipping throughout the 
world, since this strike followed 
on the manifesto of the Canton 
Government against British ship- 
ping (See China). 


Latvian Debt 


The British press has_ been 
grumbling because the U. S. had 
secured debt funding agreements 
from six European nations, while 
Britain had made settlements with 
two small debtors only—Poland and 
Lithuania. 

Last week, while looking for- 
ward hopefully to a debt agree- 
ment with France in a few weeks, 
the British Treasury secured a 
settlement from another of its 
small debtors. An agreement was 
signed with Fridrichs Vasmanis, 
Latvian Deputy Controller of Fi- 
nance for the payment of the 
Latvian debt of £2,300,000 over 
a period of 30 years. The debt 
was incurred for war materials, 
ete., in the Latvian war for inde- 
pendence. 


Red-Coats Red? 


Only recently the offices of the 
National Minority Movement, (radi- 
cal movement in industry) was 
raided in London because it was 
disseminating pamphlets inciting 
the army to revolt. Last week the 
British Communist Party published 
a letter to the Labor Party and 
the Trade Union Conference urging 
them “to win the soldiers and sail- 
ors from the capitalists,” to make 
the issue as between the workers 
and the exploiters “so that the 
army and navy mutiny,” for “there 
is no doubt that the capitalist 
classes intend to intimidate and, 


*Ramsay MacDonald has said: ‘“The Govern- 
ment pitiably mishandled. the problem. 
.«- In the end the only things that 
could happen did happen. As in the de- 
caying days of the Roman Empire, victor- 
ious invaders had to be bought off, so 
peace has now to be purchased by spending 
taxpayers’ money.” 





if necessary, crush the workers 
with the army and navy 

Said J. R. Clynes, leader in the 
Labor Party: 

“The Communists’ fiery talk of 
mutiny and revolution belongs to 
an age which has passed. Their 
most furious utterances arouse, 
among people who know, more 
amusement than concern for what 
they may say.” 

Soldiers at Aldershot have been 
laughing at the Communist propa- 
ganda and tearing down the radical 
broadsides posted in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The National Minority Movement 
planned a conference at Battersea 
this week to endorse their pro- 
gram: “A pound a week more 
wages and an hour a day less 


work.” 


Notes 


A group of British Rotarians ar- 
rived in London after a month’s 
tour of the U. S. Said Vivian 
Carter, Secretary of the British 
body: “We could not help ob- 
serving the reckless wealth of 
America and the tremendous life 
of pleasure. The American is mad 


over golf.” 
% 


Old Moores Almanack issued in 
London expressed the following 
opinion of Britain: 

“License, lawlessness, self-indul- 
gence, rioting, debauchery, improvi- 
dence. murder, theft and violence 
will attend the loosing of the 
unbridled passions of a perverted 
and godless generation. 

“The sickle is put into reap- 
ing and the world generally will 
become so decimated during the 
ensuing four years that nothing 
short of divine intervention will 
save it from self-destruction.” 


The Daily Express, London, 
went on a campaign for lower taxi 
fares. It claimed that lower fares 
would mean more business for 
taxis, that at present $50,000 
a day of gasoline is wasted by 
cvuising taxicabs, that of every 
100 miles traveled by each taxicab, 
60 are without passengers. 


_There were many signs of the 
times in the news last week: 


1) Queen Mary was_ almost 
wrecked in her automobile as a 
young girl driver cut in from a 
side road. The Queen’s chauffeur 
swerved wide, and the girl went 
on oblivious. 

2) At the London Sessions a 
man was found guilty of stealing 
marked pennies from a telephone 
booth. He was Major Robert 
Kerr, D. S. O., six times cited for 
bravery in dispatches 

8) Two U. S. tourists were 
fleeced out of $2,000, a platinum 
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diamond ring, a platinum watch, 
etc. by confidence men, _ within 
the sacred precincts of St. Paul’s. 

4) Untle Tom’s Cabin in musi- 
cal comedy form was announced to 
appear on the London stage. A 
few small changes were made in 
the plot: 1) Eliza with hounds 
and ice cakes is to be omitted; 
2) Uncle Tom will himself shoot 
Simon Legree; 3) at the end 
Uncle Tom will appear with a 
wedding cake. 


U. S. Ambassador Houghton had 
great difficulty in finding himself a 
summer residence in England. 
Among his requirements was that 
there should be no telephone to 
the house. He found a_ house 
in Oxfordshire, that just suited, 
except it had a telephone. So he 
compromised: took the house and 
had his telephone cut off. Mr. 
and Mrs. Houghton and their three 
daughters now rest in peace for 
the rest of the summer. 


GERMANY 
Unlike Father 


Like his father he is very dark. 
His face is drawn, almost hag- 
gard. Well it might be; for he has 
been roughly handled of late. He 
was born in the days before the 
war—more than 30 years ago— 
when his father was no one in 
particular. He lived to see his 
father become the most powerful 
figure in Germany. He lived to 
see his father die less than a year 
and a half ago. (TIME Apr. 21, 
1924). Today Dr. Edmund Hugo 
Stinnes, eldest son of Hugo, looks 
out from under his father’s black 
brows, seeing the future grim and 
desolate, and his face blanches. 

It is a grim thing anyhow for 
a son to live in the shadow of his 
father’s greatness. Only the very 
great shine through the umbra— 
Alexander, son of Philip; Alexan- 
der, fils de Dumas pere; William, 
son of the elder Pitt. But what 
was the waning fortune of the sons 
of Cromwell, Napolean, Caesar? 


So the prospect for Edmund, 
son of Hugo, was not bright. 
First after his father’s death he 
quarreled with his brother Hugo 
Hermann. As his share of his 
father’s estate, he was given a con- 
trolling interest of the Nordstern 
Insurance Co. and of the Aga Au- 
tomobile works. Recently he sold 
the former. Last week he got into 
serious difficulties with the latter. 
Short of cash, he could not pay his 
men’s wages. He accused the bank- 
ing interests of boycotting him. 
He offered $500,000 worth of stock 
to his employes, bargained with U. 
S. financiers for the sale of the 
Aga works, appealed to the state 
to: save him and German indus- 
try from avaricious bankers. 

Yet he hopefully remarked: “The 
banks can’t break me, no matter 











Mr. HouGHTON 
He had his telephone cut off 


what they do to the Aga. But 
my family’s position is frightful. 
They may be paupers when the 
banks are through with them.” 

His reference to his family is to 
the liquidation of a good part of 
the Stinnes estate by its bank 
creditors. Hugo Stinnes had bor- 
rowed continuously while the mark 
was declining—with resulting mag- 
nification of his profits. But his 
successors had allowed themselves 
to get over-extended when deflation 
was begun. 

The effect of this on the Stinnes 
fortune was exemplified last week. 
The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
was sold by the bank syndicate to 
whom the Stinnes family (headed 
by the younger son, Hugo Her- 
mann) had given full power of 
attorney. The sales price was only 
3,000,000 marks—about one third 
of the material valuation of the 
property, exclusive of good will. 
Incidentally it was rumored that 
the purchasers of the paper, Walter 
Salinger and Dr. August Weber, 
had secured it for the -Government 
which intended to utilize it as an 
administration organ. 

Naturally the faces of the 
Stinnes’ are haggard. 


Herr Prasident 


The Nation’s Business, organ of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
published an official statement from 
President Von Hindenburg: 

“The social confusion resulting 
from the outcome of the war and 
post-war conditions which have pre- 
vailed for several years now seem 
definitely to have given way to a 
readjustment of social life along 
stable lines. I am firmly convinced 
that this stabilization of economic 
and social conditions will continue 





to improve in Germany as peaceful 
conditions are restored among the 
peoples of Europe. I, for my part 
am determined to do my _ best 
toward such restoration and pres- 
ervation of peace.” 

Meanwhile the Herr President was 
besporting himself on a strenuous 
vacation probably having forgotten 
that he had ever written or had 
his secretary write a statement for 
the Nation’s Business. At Diet- 
mannsried, in Bavaria, he was the 
guest of Frau Hubert Von Schilich- 
er, the widow of a friend. There he 
rises at 7:30, according to report, 
works until noon, dines reartily, 
then walks for three or four hours 
in spite of his 78 years. Occasionally 
he goes on a chamois hunting ex- 
pedition with his son, Major Von 
Hindenberg, his son-in-law, Herr 
Von Kugelgen, and a number of 
Bavarian blood hounds of whom 
he is very fond. 


FRANCE 
The War in Morocco 


Fortune apparently has begun 
to frown on the rebel chieftain 
Abd-el-Krim. A _ fortnight ago 
TIME, Aug. 24) the Spaniards 
and the French drove back his 
western front. Last week the 
French drove back his southern 
front. All through the Taza sec- 
tor the Riffs were driven back 
and the French in three days 
claimed the recovery of all the 
territory Abd-el-Krim had _ taken 
in three months. 

The French success was less a 
battle than a maneuver. There 
are in the neighborhood of 100,000 
French troops now in Morocco, of 
which 20,000 or 25,000 took part 
in the action. Their overweening 
numbers made resistance futile. 
Consequently they had few losses. 
Two flanking movements starting 
from opposite ends of a 45-kilo- 
meter front induced the Riffians 
to flee, leaving the Tsoul tribe 
alone to oppose the French. The 
Tsouls went over to the Riffs when 
the French retreated in July. Last 
week with the situation reversed 
they “turned faithful” again and 
came in asking mercy to the French 
strongholds. The Branes, another 
stronger tribe to the east, held 
out but were reported weakening. 

At this juncture Marshal Petain 
returned to the scene to plan the 
French strategy in conjunction with 
Marshal _Lyauty. The French 
problem now seems to be rather a 
race with time than a battle with 
the Riffs. After Sept. 15 they 
can no longer count on good weath- 
er. It is improbable that they can 
gain a decisive victory before the 
winter rain sets in, and then they 
must wait until April for fair 
days. This week’s successes place 
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them in a strong position for or- 
ganizing themselves to hold their 
present territory over the winter. 
The Morocco-Algerian railway is 
now well behind the front and not 
subject to raids as it has been 
in the past few weeks with the 
Riff lines only six miles away at 
some points. 


It was announced last week that 
the Mannesmann brothers (German 
industrial magnates in the Ruhr) 
had sold their Moroccan properties. 
The Mannesmanns, Reinhard and 
Max, now men in their late 60’s, 
eminent industrial metallurgists, 
many years ago bought up many 
valuable properties from Moroc- 
can sheiks. These properties were 
involved in the famous Agadir in- 
cident which brought the erstwhile 
Kaiser down to Morocco with dip- 
lomatic complications several dec- 
ades ago. During the war the 
Mannesmann properties in French 
Morocco were confiscated. Now 
they have sold their property in 
the Spanish zone. 

In some quarters it is believed 
that their withdrawal from Moroc- 
co will ease the situation and 
make French and Spanish success 
easier. It was even hinted that 
the Mannesmanns had been in 
some way connected with the mys- 
terious support of Abd-el-Krim 
with money and arms. Indian and 
Egyptian Moslems are supposed 
to have contributed and there was 
one report that a submarine of 
unknown nationality delivered 28,- 
000,000 pesetas to Abd-el-Krim. 

French and Spanish peace com- 
missioners sent to Melilla were 
ordered to abandon their mission 
since it was evident that Abd-el- 
Krim would not make peace on 
any terms which they regarded as 
reasonable. 


The political situation in France 
depends in no small degree on the 
result of the Moroccan operations. 
The French socialists declared in 
a meeting that they would support 
the Painleve Government only in 
measures they favored. If the 
campaign should not go well, the 
Government faces a crisis. 


To England 


Joseph Caillaux, Finance Minis- 
ter boarded a train in Paris at- 
tended only by his secretary. He 
was going single-handed to beard 
the English lion in its den. Par- 
ticularly he was going to talk 
over the chequered table with Mr. 
Churchill. 

Mr. Caillaux has not the facility 
with la langue anglaise of his 
compatriot, M. Briand, who two 
weeks ago paid so amiable a visit 





to England concerning the pro- 
posed security pact with Germany. 
But the keenwitted French master 
of finance doubtless counts him- 
self fully equal to the problem 
of dealing with Mr. Churchill on 
the question of France’s debt to 
England. 


It is believed that he would like 
to make a settlement of France’s 
debt to Britain before the French 
Debt Commission sails to deal with 





JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
He did not blink 


the U. S. on Sept. 16. The English 
wish to get enough from their 
French and other debtors, and from 
German reparations to pay _ the 
annual remittance on their debt to 
the U. S.—£33,000,000 at present. 
They are asking +£20,000,000 a 
year from France.* M. Caillaux is 
expected to offer £10,000,000. A 
compromise is not impossible at 
a figure something like £15,000,- 
000. 

Passing through Calais in a green 
suit, green hat and brown spats he 
was hailed by a crowd shouting 
“Vive Calmette! Vive Clemenceau! 
Vive Ignace!”t He did not blink 
an eyelid. 

Sticking hard to his intention to 
speak only English in the nego- 
tiations M. Caillaux addressed pho- 
tographers who met him at Vic- 
toria Station with very carefully 
enunciated words: 

“Don’t be long. You seem to 
be taking a long time.” 





*The French debt to Great Britain is 
$3,021,550,000. The principal French debt 
to the U. S. is $3,340,516,043. 


+Calmette, editor of Le Figaro, was shot 
by Mme. Caillaux. Clemenceau brought 


about Caillaux’s trial and conviction as a 
Defeatist. Ignace represented the Ministry 
of Justice in drawing up the prosecution 


for the trial. 


Ode 


Back of the last row in a famed 
Parisian theatre, an old man leaned 
heavily on his cane. A bushy white 
beard he had, and silken hair on 
his head, tres distingue. 

His eyes, grave, misty, searched 
out the stage, followed from right 
to left the song-swayed limbs of 
Raquel Meller. 


In Spanish shawl, she sang an 
unaccomplished Spanish love. With 
eyes, mouth, chin, fingers, feet, she 
told the story of her song. Then 
a last tender note half-unsung, she 
stopped, plucked a flower from her 
dress, swung across the footlights 
made as if to throw it to some 
paunchy fellow, and did not. So 
everybody laughed after their 
tears, and Raquel flitted backstage 
under cover of thunderous applause. 


If she was not to appear again 
that night, the distinguished old 
gentleman would depart, hoping the 
next night to avoid a boring ban- 
quet, to return to the theatre early, 
having a seat. 


One night, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Director of the Hall of 
Fame, ex-editor, famed poet, one- 
time U. S. Ambassador to Italy, 
was not at the theatre. In bed at 
his hotel, enveloped in a blue and 
white dressing-gown, he was writ- 
ing an ode beneath the electric 
light. Thus a reporter found him, 
and elicited these words: “Raquel 
Meller is the world’s greatest living 
artiste...It is hard to analyze 
just why she is so wonder‘ul for 
her charm lies in the fact that she 
is so perfectly graceful in many 
ways. 

“Often they put her between sug- 
gestive scenes, but when she ap- 
pears with the freshness of youth 
all suggestiveness is forgotten for 
the time. 

“She is all that is artistic with- 
out being vulgar and is the one ac- 
tress today who can wink without 
being suggestive. She has. the grace 
that even Duse did not have.” 

His last night in Paris, Mr. John- 
son met Senorita Meller*, gave her 
his ode. 


Notes 


Foresters and the press began 
to denounce U. S. woodcutters, as- 
serting that Americans have bought 
many French forests and are cut- 
ting them down. The U. S. lum- 
berman is so described: “With an 
ear-to-ear grin on his face and his 
hands’ overflowing with dollars 
milked from the rate of exchange, 
he scours the forest of Creuse and 
Correze, demolishing the beautiful 
chestnut trees. The forests of 





*Raquel Meller, a European enthusiasm, 
well press-agented, will come to the U. S. 
this winter. 
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several French provinces are soon 
to fall under his axe.” 


Zizi, a desperate young thing, 
wandered through the Bois de Bou- 
logne, where lovers are wont to 
prowl. But the lovers had fled 
far away leaving the Bois empty, 
sav2 for gendarmes. Three days 
Zizi spent in the park while the 
man who had first wooed her from 
the Malayan jungle, wrung his 
hands in distress. Then one morn- 
ing she left the park to visit a 
boys’ school. The master spied 
her, called gendarmes. She fied 
into a lavatory, jumped out of a 
window, but the gendarmes pur- 
sued her with bullets and she died 
in a ditch. The leopard hunter 
who had brought her to the Paris 
Zoo, looked at her body and wept. 


At the little town of Ptombiers 
a monument is to be erected in 
memory of Robert Fulton. It was 
there in 1802 that he experimented 
on the Augronne River with a 
miniature steamboat, tried without 
success to interest Josephine and 
the Great Buonaparte in his in- 
vention. 


The French Governor of Mar- 
tinique, going home on _ vacation, 
was shot five times through the 
window of the steamer’s salon be- 
fore the ship sailed from Port de 
France. The Governor was critical- 
ly wounded. The would-be assas- 
sin surrendered, said he wished to 
kill the Governor because his own 
father had been .killed in May in 
an election riot which the Governor 
had failed to prevent. 


In Marseilles, where bank clerks 
have been on strike for several 
weeks demanding 100 frances a 
month more pay (they have been 
getting 500 and 600 francs a 
month), a 24-hour general strike 
was called. Everything in industry 
and transportation stopped dead. 
Firemen, and gas and. electric 
workers were the chief officials. 
The only opportunity to ride by 
taxi, streetcar or bus, was in a fun- 
eral cortege, for funeral coaches 
were exempted. Postmen, musicians 
and many waiters took part in the 


suspension. 
ITALY 
An Interview 


Newspapers of a certain type 
love correspondents with fancy 
names. London Daily Press has 
such a one in Lady Drummond- 
Hay. It instructed her to inter- 
Me Premier Mussolini. The re- 
sult: 


Of Liberty. 


“Ts there such a thing as liberty? 
Civilization is the inversion of per- 


sonal liberty. In the long run it 
resolves itself into a matter of 
space—more space, more liberty— 
and those who would benefit from 
the advantages of civilization must 
necessarily pay in the coin of per- 
sonal freedom. When. liberals call 
out for liberty they display ignor- 
ance of the rudiments of the mech- 
anism of government. 

“There carf be no such thing as 
liberty, which exists but in the 
imagination of philosophers who 
seek their unpractical philosophy 
from the skies.” 

Of Prohibition. 

“No. Why should I seek to de- 
prive other people of their per- 
sonal enjoyment? For ten years 
I have given up drinking alcohol, 
except at some special party or 
gathering, but that’s no reason why 
I should impose my taste on the 
nation in general.”* 

Of an Ideal. 

“Julius Caesar is my ideal, my 
master—the greatest man who ever 
was.” (A bust of Julius Caesar 
is visible in Mussolini’s private of- 
fice.) 


Notes 


Giacomo de Martino, Italian Am- 
bassador to the U. S., peered out of 
his spectacles last week and saw 
the eternal city. He was home to 
consult with his master Mussolini 
and Finance Minister Volpi be- 
fore returning to the U. S. to re- 
new negotiations for the funding 
of Italy’s debt to the U. S. 


An agreement was reached. Af- 
ghanistan is to pay Italy an in- 
demnity of £6,000 in gold. The 
damages were agreed on because 
of the execution of Dario Piperno, 
a young Italian engineer by Af- 
ghans. The chief of police who 
arrested him has been dismissed by 
the Afghan Government, and 
Piperno’s father is to receive most 
of the indemnity. 


DENMARK 

For the Gander 

One fine May morning in 1915, 
the German submarine U-20, cruis- 
ing off the Irish coast released a 
slender steel projectile into the chill 
Atlantic. The projectile coursed 
onward like a_ speeding’ shark, 
nestled against a tender leviathan, 


and the Lusitania went to the bot- 
tom. 


One cloudy morning in 1916, the 
craggy rocks off the Jutland coast 
tickled the belly of the U-20 and 
its ribs caved in. 

One fine August morning in 1925, 
the Danish Admiralty came to a 





*Recent rumors have had it that Mus- 
solini is suffering from cancer of the 
stomach. 


decision: a keg of indigestible dyna- 
mite is to be placed in the cast iron 
belly of the U-20 so that the little 
weasel of the sea may sink in agony 
and lie far down in the green 
waters with the other little devils 
of the deep. No more need man- 
made leviathans fear death from its 
speeding projectiles nor its own 
broken and scaly body. 
SWEDEN 

Incomes 

The tale of income tax pay- 
ments in Sweden is far different 
from that tale in U. S. statistics, 
made public last week. In Stock- 
holm, only 150 taxpayers had in- 
comes of more than $50,000. The 
largest individual income reported 
was that of A. M. Versteegh, fac- 
tory owner—$402,354. M. L. Wal- 
lenberg, international banker, and 
Ivar Kreuger, Match Trust head. 
came second and third. 

The largest corporate income was 
$5,462,424—the Swedish Tobacco 
Monopoly, with the Swedish Match 
Corporation and Swedish Liquor 
Monopoly* coming in second and 
third place. 

EGYPT 
Punished 

At Cairo seven men were led 
onto a platform. One by one a 
trap door opened beneath their 
feet, and they went dangling into 
eternity. They were the men con- 
victed of the murder of the Brit- 
ish sirdar, Sir Lee Stack (TIME, 
Dec. 1, 1924). Six of the men, all 
youths, went bravely to their doom. 
The seventh an older man, able 
lawyer, brains of the conspiracy, 
struggled and wept. An eighth 
man, convicted, had his sentence 
commuted at the last minute be- 
cause he had confessed promptly 
after his capture and had facili- 
tated the capture of the others. 


CHINA 


Historic Conference? 


The Peking Government issued 
formal invitations. They were 
layed down by her diplomats in the 
foreign offices of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Portugal, Holland, 
Belgium, Japan and the U. S%. 
They requested the honor of the 
presence of representatives of those 
governments in Peking on Oct. 26, 
at customs conference in accord- 





*Sweden, situated between two prohibition 
countries—Norway and Finland, claims to 
be soberer than either. Each household 
is allowed four liters of liquor per month. 
Since 1911 when liquor restrictions were 
adopted, consumption has fallen from 24 
liters per capita per annum to 12 liters, 
“public offenses” from 47 per 1,000 popu- 
lation to 19 per 1,000 population, drunk- 
ards treated in hospitals from 1.2 per 
1,000 population to .36 per 1,000. 
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ance with the nine power treaties 
recently ratified (TIME, Aug. 17). 
The conference promises to be a 
milestone in the history of modern 
China. 


The Agenda. The purpose of 
the conference will be to make new 
regulations for control of Chinese 
customs duties. These tariffs have 
been collected under the supervision 
of foreign powers ever since the 
Boxer Rebellion in 1900 when the 
powers wished to secure the pay- 
ment of their indemnities. The 
maximum tariff is 5%. The Chin- 
ese wish to increase it. They 
propose an increase of 21%2% with 
the restoration of “customs auto- 
nomy”—the withdrawal of foreign 
supervision over tariff collection. 
Failing the latter, they are ex- 
pected to press for an increase of 
742% bringing the maximum duties 
up to 12%% in order that the 
likin or local provincial taxes may 
be abolished. 


The Situation. The problem of 
the conference will be much more 
than the economic question of de- 
termining what tariff is fair and 
equable. It involves the entire 
situation in China. China is a 
bundle of conflicting forces none 
of which is dominant. In the first 
place there is the Peking Govern- 
ment, nominally ruling the coun- 
try but actually hardly more than 
painted drop screen in front of 
affairs. The Peking Government 
is extraordinarily weak. In South 
China its power is purely nominal. 
The great body of the people, 95% 
or more is illiterate and grossly ig- 
norant. some 1,000,000 of its 
325,000,000 population are under 
arms in the control of the several 
tuchuns (war lords) with conflict- 
ing ambitions. In the country 
there is a strong anti-foreign sen- 
timent which in the south has been 
encouraged by the Bolsheviks, al- 
though the Chinese are too ig- 
norant as a body for communism to 
mean anything to them. Then there 
are the foreign colonies and foot- 
holds of the powers, and their 
diplomatie representatives. 

The only matter in which the 
Chinese are even slightly united is 
in the spirit of anti-foreignism. 
The only way in which any gov- 
ernment can hope to weld the coun- 
try behind it so that it can really 
rule, is by catering to that sen- 
timent. Any government that at- 
tempts to oppose it is ministering 
to its own downfall. Consequent- 
ly the Government in issuing in- 
vitations to the customs conference 
wanted to have customs automony 
discussed with a view to throwing 
out foreign control of tariff collec- 
tion—or, if that is unobtainable, to 
secure such high duties as_ will 
strengthen it by increasing its 
revenue and enabling it to reduce 
internal taxes. If the Chinese can 
induce the conference to make prep- 
arations for the abolition of ex- 
traterritoriality (special privileges 
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for foreigners resident in China)— 
that would be another feather in 
its cap. 


Vicious Circle. The U. S. is per- 
haps most willing of all the Powers 
to meet the Chinese with conces- 
sions. But the trouble is that the 
general attitude of the Powers is 
that a stable government well dis- 
posed and able to protect for- 
eigners, their property and con- 
cessions must be established before 
they will give up their special 
rights and privileges under pres- 
ent treaties. Yet, the condition is 
such, according to most observers, 
that the prospect of developing a 
stable and powerful government 
because of increasing anti-foreign 
sentiment lies only in that govern- 
ment’s securing the abrogation of 
those special treaty privileges. 


The Significance. The importance 
of the forthcoming conference lies 
in what attitude the powers are 
prepared to take. If they are pre- 
pared to make concessions the way 
may be open to a gradual ameliora- 
tion of the present tense and fruit- 
less state of affairs. On the other 
hand it will lay their nationals and 
their interests open to suffering 
and trespass if not destruction by 
the anti-foreign sentiment abroad 
in China. If the powers stand 
strictly by their treaty rights they 
may so weaken the Government on 
which they depend for guarantee 
of those rights, that they may 
within a few months or years be 
faced with the alternative of us- 
ing force or losing their foothold 
in the country. In that case Soviet 
Russia would be ready to step into 
their place, posing as the friend of 
China. The course of Chinese dip- 
lomacy at the coming conference 
will lie between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis. 

The Negotiators. The Chinese 
negotiators at the conference will 
be C. T. Wang and W. W. Yen 
and they differ between themselves 
as to the course they should pur- 
sue. Both are for customs auto- 
nomy, but Wang wants it abruptly 
and Yen wants it gradually. They 
represent a more and less radical 
attitude, but there are elements 
more radical than either of them 
who are demanding customs auto- 
nomy and abolition of extraterri- 
toriality at a stroke and no shilly- 
shallying with the powers. 


The U. S. representatives will be 
Minister MacMurray and _ Silas 


Strawn, famed Chicago lawyer, 
who was. once very. nearly ap- 
pointed Attorney General by 


President Coolidge. On these two 
will rest the greatest burden of 
steering a middle course. For they 
will have U. S. citizens to protect, 
and the facts of the Chinese situ- 
ation to face as well as the de- 
mands of the powers who would 
like a great number of desirable 
things which probably are not ob- 
tainable. 


At Canton 


The radical government in South- 
ern China with headquarters at 
Canton has for a long time taken 
things into its own hands, but last 
week it went a bit too far ac- 
cording to British and Japanese 
notions. It issued a manifesto 
denying British and Japanese ships 
the use of certain ports including 
Canton; it allowed ships of other 
nations to visit those ports pro- 
vided they did not call at Hong- 
kong (British enclave); it provided 
for inspection of foreign vessels 
visiting ports by pickets of the 
Anti-Imperialist Union. 

Of course this action is con- 
trary to the terms of British 
treaties with China. It is very 
serious for Hongkong which is re- 
ported to be losing $1,000,000 a day 
by the boycott. The British and 
Japanese can protest to Peking, and 
Peking can give orders to Canton 
—and Canton will go on doing as 
it pleases, The anti-foreign senti- 
ment in Canton, led by Soviet agi- 
tators, gives the British and Japa- 
nese the choice of direct action 
(i.e. using force) or nothing. 


Notes 


At Shanghai 2,200 postal em- 
ployes went on strike. First they 
demanded the ousting of foreigners 
who head the organization, later 
changed their demands to 100% in- 
crease In wages and other benefits. 


_ Dr. Harvey J. Howard, Amer- 
ican kidnapped by bandits in Man- 
churia (TIME, July 27) was lo- 
cated in a bandit camp. An emis- 
sary of General Feng, Chinese 
Christion soldier, went forth to ne- 
gotiate for his release—saying it 
might take a month. 


London received a report that 
eight British missionaries, includ- 
ing five women and Bishop H. W. 
K. Mowll, former dean of Wycliffe 
College, Toronto, had been taken 
by bandits in Szechwan and were 
being well treated. 


Dr. D. S. Corpron, a U. : 
missionary, was seized by soldiers 
near Gaishow charged with car- 
rying concealed weapons’ because 
he had a revolver on his launch 
in which he was traveling on the 
Grand Canal. His passport was 
scorned, his hands were tied behind 
his back, he was beaten and 
jeered at. Finally an officer gave 
him a grilling examination and he 
was released, outraged. 


At Hankow negotiations between 
foreigners and Chinese for co-oper- 
ation of Chinese police in protect- 
ing foreign concessions were broken 
off when the Chinese demanded an 
indemnity of $75,000 for China- 
men killed and wounded in the 
riots in June. 








JAPAN 
Notes 


So profitable have the luxury 
duties proved which were imposed 
a year ago that it is reported the 
Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry will advocate new import 
duties on watches and phonograph 
records. The profitableness of such 
duties indicates the spreading field 
of Japanese consumption and also 
of manufactures, for the new duties 
are planned also as-a kind of pro- 
tective tariff. 


Colonel W. K. Naylor, U. S. A., 
now stationed in China is author 
of a book The Principles of Strat- 
egy. So much admired was it by 
the Japanese, that they had it 
translated into their language and 
placed in the hands of every of- 
ficer of their army. Lieutenant 
Colonels Hasabo, Chief of Staff of 
Japanese troops in Northern China, 
and Furujo, Commandant of Japa- 
nese troops at Tientsin recently 
presented Colonel Naylor with the 
Japanese translation of his work 
and a silver cigarette case. 


A typhoon brought a cloudburst 
into the thickly populated district 
around Tokyo with the following 
results: Twelve lives lost, 20,000 
houses flooded (including 1,000 com- 
pletely submerged), bridges swept 
away, telegraph wires broken be- 
tween Tokyo and Osaka, 1,000 acres 
of rice fields inundated. Damage 
was estimated at $7,500,000. 

The same storm which drowned 
people in the lowlands froze sev- 
eral to death in the mountains. 


At Tokyo a court sentenced Gaku 
Sano, one-time professor at Waseda 
University, to ten months in jail 
for attempting to form a secret 
Communistic Society. He had 
recently returned and surrendered 
himself for trial, having fied to 
Russia two years ago when the 
Tokyo police were lodging radical 
on radical in jail. 


LATIN AMERICA 
No Man’s Land 


There is a little strip of territory 
between Peru and Chile, called 
Tacna-Arica, which both countries 
claim and nobody really owns 
pending a plebiscite ordered by 
President Coolidge as arbitrator. 
If there is any man who really 
rules the little strip it is General 
John J. Pershing, President of the 
Plebiscite Commission, who is sit- 
ting tight in the little town of 
Arica. 

Of recent years the Chileans 
have been dominant in the strip 
which they have held by force, and 
feeling is tense as the time for a 
plebiscite approaches. In the road- 
stead of the town lay last week the 
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J. J. PERSHING 
They took refuge in his vestibule 


Chilean cruiser, O’Higgins, and the 
Peruvian transports Ucayali and 
Mantaro. The stevedores of the 
town have boycotted the Peruvian 
ships. Aboard one of them the 
Peruvian plebiscite commissioners 
have been publishing a “news- 
paper” favoring their side of the 
question. In the town, the Chilean 
newspapér, El Pacifico, published 
a list of all families whom the 
Peruvian commission had _ called 
upon—by way of intimidation, it 
was asserted. 


Trouble finally broke out. Peru- 
vians selling the Peruvian pavers 
were attacked by Chileans. They 
fled up the street and took refuge 
in General Pershing’s vestibule. 
In the presence of the General’s 
aides Chileans actually stoned the 
Peruvian newsboys—with potatoes. 


General Pershing rushed to the 
rescue. He went straight to the 
house of the head of the Chilean 
plebiscite commission and demanded 
protection for the Peruvian news- 
boys from potatoes. It was prom- 
ised. But more clashes occurred. 
The general is apparently in for 
excitement. 


Mexico Notes 


The American Charge d’Affaires 
in Mexico City announced to the 
press that U. S. Ambassador 
James RR. Sheffield, now on 
vacation at home, would _re- 
turn to the post. The an- 
nouncement was in the nature 
of a warning against false hopes. 
Rumors had been circulating in 
Mexico that he might never re- 
turn, and Mexico would probably 
have been glad _ since he has 
taken a vigorous stand for 
the preservation of U. S._ prop- 
erty rights (TIME, June 22, 
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CABINET). When Foreign Min- 
ister Saenz received the report of 
Mr. Sheffield’s impending return 
he heartily exclaimed: “Mexico 
will view the event with real satis- 
faction.” 


Last week the final preparations 
were made for opening on Sept. 1 
of a new government bank of issue, 
with a capital of 100,000,000 pesos 
($50,000,000) which will  circu- 
late paper money. Hitherto prac- 
tically all business transactions in 
Mexico have been made with gold 
or silver coin. In the financial dis- 
trict of the capital, messenger boys 
run from bank to bank carrying 
clinking bags of coin, 

The new bank which will issue 
paper money will be opened in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s building. The Government 
will furnish 51% of the capital 


Unique Ecuador 


The arrival in the U. S. of the 
Ecuadorian Minister to Chile 
brought about the disclosure of the 
unique governmental situation in 
Ecuador since the recent revolu- 
tion (TIME, July 20). There is 
now no president of the country. 
But there is a cabinet of seven 
members, each of whom in turn 
acts as “chairman.” The minister 
came to the U. S. to secure recog- 
nition for his government. 


Strenuous Cuba 


Police confiscated the entire is- 
sue of the Havana newspaper El 
Heraldo. which had been attack- 
ing the Machado government. The 
Government had refused to honor 
a bill for $1,107,966.22 presented 
by a certain company for installing 
pavement and a sewage system in 
the city of Matanzas. Carlos 
Govea, a member of the contract- 
ing firm, is editor of El Heraldo 
and had been saying what he 
thought of the government until 
the Interior department ordered his 
paper suppressed. 


Next morning at 1 a.m. Armando 
Andre y Alvarado, owner of the 
newspaper El Dia was motoring 
home. Like Senor Govea he had 
been a vigorous opponent of the 
Machado administration. In fact 
Senor Andre, who was Captain 
of port police under the Zayas ad- 
ministration lost his job the day 
the Machado administration took 
office and on the same day began 
to attack the administration 
through El Dia. As he reached 
his home shortly after 1 a.m. last 
week, a white man and a Negro 
suddenly shot him down on _ the 
sidewalk, His murderers were 
sought. 
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As the late summer dusk stooped 
to enfold the arid campus of New 
York university, Manhattan, one 
evening last week, a band struck 
up. The slow movement of the 
brasses and drums and the grand- 
iose melancholy of the horns con- 
tributed a poetic languor to the 
cool beginning of the evening. But 
no languor possessed the many 
listeners. They whispered to each 
other, took excited notes, whistled 
snatches of tune. They were play- 
ing a game. 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conduc- 
tor of the famed Goldman Band, 
had offered prizes—one silver, two 
bronze medals—to go to the per- 
sons who recognized the greatest 
number of tunes from the excerpts 
which his celebrated bandsmen 
would deliver. Because it is im- 
possible to print music in the com- 
pressed pages of a news-maga- 
zine, readers cannot play the game 
as Goldman’s listeners played it. 
But they can try it in reverse or- 
der. Reading the name of the se- 
lections played by Mr. Goldman, 
they can see if they are able to 
whistle: 


Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance; Mozart, 
overture to The Marriage of Figaro; Haydn, 
andante from Surprise Symphony; Sullivan, 
excerpts from Pinafore; Schubert, Unfin- 
ished symphony; MacDowell, To a Water 
Lily; Tchaikovsky, Pathetic Symphony; 
Grieg, Anitra’s Dance from Peer Gynt; 
Suppe, Poet and Peasant Overture, Wagner 
march of the Knights from Parsifal; 
Liszt, Second Hungarian Rhapsody; Sibe- 
lius, Finlandia; Strauss, Blue Danube Waltz; 
Rossini, overture to William Tell; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Song of India; Rachmaninoff, 
C Sharp Minor Prelude; Handel, Largo; 
Rubinstein, Kammenoi Ostrow; Beethoven, 
overture to Egmont; Tchaikovsky, Slavic, 
March; Moszkowski, Serenade; Strauss, 
Egyptian March; Offenbach, Barcarolle from 
Tales of Hoffman; Dvorak, Humoresque, 
Massenet, Aragonaise from Le Cid; Mas- 
cagni, intermezzo from Cavaleria; Pader- 
ewski, Minuet, Volga Boat Song; Men- 
delssohn, Spring Song; Schumann Traeu- 
mere; Tchaikovsky, Humoresque; Donizetti, 
sextet from Lucia; Saint-Saens, ‘“‘The Swan; 
Goldman, On the Go. 


Edwin Franko Goldman is a Jew 
writer, with musicianly grey hair, 
an ascetic face, and strong leathery 
lips of the professional wind-in- 
strument-player. 

At 15 he was voted the most pop- 
ular lad in his class at a Manhattan 
public school. Some of his wag- 
gish friends commented upon the 
strangeness of his popularity, for 
he was known to be an inveterate 
blower of his own trumpet. But 
it was his skill upon this trumpet, 
the cornet, that was responsible 
for his popularity, for his later 
success. 

At 17 he was cornetist in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. After 
ten years with his orchestra, he re- 
signed, has since become famed as 
a teacher, author, conductor, com- 
poser. He has written books on 
cornet playing. His best band 





EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


He invented a game 


compositions have been inspired by 
the preposition “On”—On the Green, 
On the Mall, On the Go. The 
American Indians, on the other 
hand, are responsible for such 
pieces as Cherokee, Sunapee, Saga- 
more, Eagle Eyes. Concerts given 
by his band in Manhattan parks 
and stadia have been remarkable 
for the perfect orderliness of the 
audiences. His organization has 
been called, “A Symphony Or- 
chestra in Brass”, “The Greatest 
Band in the World.” 


In May, 1919, on the steps of 
the City Hall, Manhattan, in the 
presence of over 20,000 people, he 
was presented by the city with a 
very handsome gold watch and 
chain, 


Invention 


Tired pianists who have prac- 
ticed all day until their fingers are 
fagots of bruised nerves and the 
sound of their instrument ‘echoes 
as hollowly.to their ears as sound- 
ing brass or a _ tinkling cymbal, 
dream, when asleep, of the perfect 
piano. They seat themselves before 
a suave and sable instrument that 
is pliant to their will as none that 
mortal hands have ever fingered; it 
speaks for them with a mighty 
organ voice; notes, at the command 
of their subconscious will, sing 
with the pomp of trumpets or the 
tenderness of fiddles, yet it is no 
pipe organ: that they play, but a 
crisp, living, leaping engine of 
wire strings and felted hammers. 
Such a dream-piano may have been 
made incarnate by Inventor John 
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Hays Hammond Jr., “smart sun 
of a smart father’, (Time, Aug, 
17, AERONAUTICS). Last week he 
gave his name to a pedal. 


Inventor Hammond has perfect» 
ed for the piano a device which 
enables the player to have control 
over notes after he has struck 
them. It is operated by a fourth 
pedal, the “Hammond Pedal”, which 
opens and closes an arrangement 
of parallel revolving slats. on the 
roof of the sound-proof case much 
as the old-fashioned window-shutter 
was manipulated by its spindle. 
Since the case is soundproof, the 
tone can be built up within the 
pianoforte, its volume depending 
on the angle of the shutter) and 
allowed to escape at the will of 
the player. Again, the reflector 
can return to the strings a large 
part of the energy imparted by 
the player’s fingers. Inventor Ham- 
mond held, at his home in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., a demonstration of a 
regulation instrument fitted with 
his invention. Famed musicians, 
composers, expressed their wonder. 
Said Pianist Josef Hofmann: 


“T have just returned from a 
week-end visit ... where I heard 
a piano demonstrated whose tones 
grow or die as the performer 
chooses. [I heard the volume in 
creased after the tone had been 
struck ... all this without in any 
degree altering the characteristics 
of the piano tone.” 





_CINEMA 





A New Picture 


The Wanderer. Famous Players 
were so abundantly repayed for 
their scriptural investment in The 
Ten Commandments that they have 
attempted to launch a sister ship. 
This time they have taken the 
story of the Prodigal Son from 
the Bible and trapped it out with 
modern applications, allegory and 
thousands of actors. The attempt 
seems a trifling copy of the earlier 
achievement which had the longest 
run of any picture ever flickering 
across a Manhattan screen. 


There is so much, such stag- 
gering bad taste throughout the 
movies that it is not surprising 
that they could take such a fun- 
damental narrative and make it 
seem just another movie plot. Ern- 
est Torrence and the newcomer 
Greta Nissen give good enough 
performances. There is no end of 
money spent and mass effects 
achieved. Yet, as one reviewer 
suggested, there is a limit to the 
adaptability of the Bible to snappy 
stories. 
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For Tolerance* 


Author Beresford’s Explicit 
Blue-Print for Society 


The Story. As Tristram Wing 
passed the vicarage window he 
was distinctly nauseated. Mrs. 
Orpin and the two females he 
could hear buzzing with her were 
like three fat blow-flies scaveng- 
ing in the middle of a road. Their 
morsel was the subject of the 
Rey. Mr. Orpin’s note, which 
Wing had come to answer. It 
was his wife, Brenda, upon one 
of whose actions a skulking poach- 
er had chanced to spy. During 
the interview, Wing mentioned his 
nausea and damned the whole gab- 
bling village. 

Brenda had told him at once 
about kissing Mattocks, in the 
drive by moonlight. It had given 
him a twinge but he had under- 
stood. Mattocks was a scrawny 
painter, his fingers jaundiced with 
cigarettes, his character by egoistic 
indulgence. Brenda, the sensitive, 
the humanitarian, had seen he 
had genius and got one of her 
“moments”. The kiss was to ex- 
alt him above drugs and drink 
to set him to work. It was in 
no way a betrayal of her hus- 
band and children. 


They had Mattocks down from 
town again at once. Tristram’s rea- 
son: to rebuke village prurience. 
Brenda’s reason: Mattocks still 
needed her. Result: Mattocks im- 
proved and the prurience intensi- 
fied. He began a canvas of 
great promise and a village gos- 
sip sent Wing an anonymous note, 
worded in newspaper clippings, 
that mentioned “adultery”, “abom- 
inable lover’, “disgusting wicked- 
ness”. Mattocks finished his can- 
vas—Brenda translated into land- 
scape, unquestionably a master- 
piece; and village roughs smashed 
it, flinging him into a creek as 
revenge for a fictitious attempt 
upon a girl of 13. 

Brenda was going to have an- 
other child. She could no longer 
bolster Mattocks with her spirit- 
ual strength. He must shift for 
himself. He did: shifted to town, 
curled up in despair and died. 
Brenda and her husband go out 
of the story drawn closer than 
ever through having had to exam- 
ine their philosophies—Tristram’s 
easy-going “all’s-well-with-the- 
world,” Brenda’s aloof “live-and- 
let-live”. In village and vicarage, 
where intolerant stupidity sprouts 
as prickly and impenetrable as a 
monkey-puzzle (cactus) tree, the 
blow-flies scavenge as of yore. 

The Significance. Editor Ellery 
Sedgwick of The Atlantic Month- 


*THE MONKEY PuzzLeE—J. D. Beresford— 
Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50). 








ly lately assured the English that 
they were a most unprejudiced peo- 
ple who regarded toleration as a 
cardinal virtue. Here is further 
evidence for that contention, so 
far as English authors are con- 
cerned. The Monkey Puzzle, slight- 
ly awkward, a bit thin-blooded, is 
still visibly related to Shaw’s Can- 
dida. Powy’s Mr. Trasker’s Gods. 

Author Beresford gave up being 
an architect 20 years ago, to write 
psychological novels. His characters 
are structurally correct, the per- 
spective of their situations perfect 
to a fault. Unfortunately, they 
remain largely in the blue-print 
stage, explicit social diagrams 
which their creator lacks either 


the wit or power to bring to life. 


Avuncular* Antics 


THE Rep LamMp—Mary Roberts 
Rinehart—Doran $2.00). Able 
Mrs. Rinehart places herself at 
the center of consciousness of a 
scholarly professor who is deeply 
agitated by what seem to be the 
posthumous performances of his 
late asthmatic, or strangled, uncle. 
Between seances, telepathic mes- 
sages, furniture upheavals and the 
receipt of quaint ciphers, he (she) 
writes a diary. Hounds bay, doors 
crash, mysterious lights shine on 
headlands and creep under beds. 
Uncle’s ghost marches in_ the 
alumni parade, sheep are slaugh- 
tered, four people die quite violently. 
A very devil of an uncle, yet you 
and the professor can never be 
sure it is he who is responsible, 
let alone how to make him listen 
to reason. Do not read this book 
tonight if you must catch an early 
train in the morning. It makes 
The Bat (famed play by Mrs. 
Rinehart) seem a _ very domestic 
young chiropter. 


From a Steeple 


AT THE GOAT AND COMPASSES— 
Martin Armstrong—Harper ($2.00) 
You gaze down at people from 
the church steeple of Crome one 
sea-windy day: thin Susan Furly 
marching from door to door with 
the parish magazine; buxom Bella 
Jorden, preening her black silk on 
the porch of the Goat and Com- 
passes; Rose Jorden talking fur- 
tively with some man through a 
hedge; old Mrs. Dunk, the char- 
woman, pottering about the grave- 
vard; plump-breasted Sally Dunk, 
flirting boldly in the lane. Of an 
evening you hear the local males 
talking at the inn, Crome’s moral 
centre. By night, the sleeping 
selves of the villagers come drift- 
ing, roaming, crying about the 
gusty square. In that ghostly com- 
pany, the public fronts are removed 


*Of or pertaining to an uncle. 
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from secret hopes and hungers. Old 
mortality scoffs and the Crome- 
dwellers compromise with their 
morrows as they may. 

An extraordinarily vivid little 
procession of human _ existence, 
beautifully written by an _ ironist 
who is above bitterness. 


Dragons 


PERSEUS OR OF DraGons—H. F. 
Seott Stokes—Dutton ($1.00). This 
latest volume in the Today and 
Tomorrow Series is perhaps the 
lightest, but not the least pleasing. 
It could hardly be called an ex- 
haustive discourse on all dragons, 
taking up only the early Greek, 
early Christian, mediaeval and an- 
cient Egyptian species and their 
variants. But it does succeed in 
classifying these so that they may 
be readily recognized if met. 
Draconist Stokes does not really be- 
lieve there ever were any dragons. 
He does not even agree with some 
scientists that tales of them arose 
from our forefathers’ reminiscences 
of brontosauri and kindred fauna. 
But he is very polite and does not 
press his own ingenious theory un- 
til the very end. There he also 
says a word about four modern 
dragons— Respectability, Bigotry, 
Cant and Mah Jongg. 


Evolution Hymn 


THE Book OF THE EARTH No. 2 
of The Torchbearers)—Alfred 
Noyes—Stokes ($2.50). Poet Noyes 
of England has set himself the 
task, impressive in these days of 
composing these hymns to the torch- 
bearers of Science. The first was 
Watchers of the Sky, to astrono- 
mers. Now are sung the natural- 
ists, geologists, polentologists, evo- 
lutionists. 

At the brink of the Grand Can- 
yon, the poet looks 
Down from abyss to abyss 
Into the dreadful heart of the old 

earth dreaming 
Like a slaked furnace of her far 
beginnings; 
inhuman ages, 
moon, 
Aeons eatin and the unimagined 
end, 

A spirit fetches him back through 
time to such scenes as the burning 
of Pythagoras and his Golden 
Brotherhood, Leonardo picking up 
fossils on the Florentine hills, Dar- 
win bareheaded before an ant in 
Kent, Huxley impaling bland 
Bishop Wilberforce before the Brit- 
ish Association. The latter episode, 
vividly reconstructed, is the high 
point of the narrative and _ is 
brought into sharp relief by a 
humorous glimpses of Miss Eliza 
Pym of Woodstock, blushing furi- 
ously but consumed with curiosity 
to hear that the wild flowers she 
draws in delicate, virginal water- 
colors have sex. 

What? Even the flowers? How star- 
tling was the sound 
Of pistil! 


The alien as the 
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THE TAHLATRE 


New Plays 


The Family Upstairs. The some- 
what rough and tumble domesticity 
of another $40-a-week family is 
herein chronicled. It is the same 
type of family that dwelt in the 
household of The Show-Off, pos- 
sibly a notch or two more dis- 
tinguished than the clattering de- 
nizens of The Fall Guy. These 
humans react in primitives. The 
chief feeling of a visitor within 
their precincts is laughter at their 
meddling monotonies tempered with 
sorrow for their errors. 


The present play is based on 
the material of a sound idea, badly 
patched with vaudeville treatment. 
The story tells of a mother who 
tried so hard to get her daughter 
married that she smothered the en- 
gagement with her good intentions. 
She told the young man that they 
were comfortable, and that the 
daughter was not used to house 
work. Whereupon the girl, so 
shamed by these activities, re- 
nounced her outing in the country, 
deserted the lunchbox on the table 
and went in for a _ good cry. 
Father finally fitted things togeth- 
er for the final curtain. 


Direction that was so obvious 
that it seemed at times burlesque 
blurred the virtues of the work. 
Fervent over-acting also detracted. 
Ruth Nugent, quiet, direct, some- 
times a little wistful amid the sub- 
Babbitt racket, mattered marked- 
ly. Altogether the piece is a doubtful 
value, and yet the first entertain- 
ment of the season for adult con- 
sideration. 


Oh! Mamma served to bring Alice 
Brady back to the stage after years 
of doing nothing except Zander the 
Great for a brief season. 

Miss Brady is too fine an emo- 
tional actress to spread her comic 
talent over a whole evening as 
she does in Oh! Mama! She has to 
try to be funny. 

The complaint is, of course, rela- 
tive. Alice Brady is so incompara- 
bly better as a comedienne than 
dozens of other actresses that her 
presence on the stage is a tonic. 
But she is so much better doing 
other things that the self compari- 
son will not be downed. 

This play is a stock importa- 
tion from the Paris show-window. 
Possibly a trifle more complicated 
since the lady is married to one 
man, flirting with a second and 
in love with a third. The fact 
that the third is the son of the 
first by an earlier marriage ac- 
counts for the title — if anything 
can account for so fearful a title. 
Why they did not rest in the 
Parisian name, Mile. Mama, is not 
known. Edwin Nicander and Ken- 
neth MacKenna assist competently. 
The net result is a fair farce, 
fairly well done. 


TIME 
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HELEN MAcKELLAR 
She shows it 


The Mud Turtle. Helen Mac- 
Kellar is also back again, she after 
a briefer absence and one which 
scarcely washes away the muddy 
footprints of The Good Bad Wom- 
an (TIME, Feb. 23) across the pub- 
lic porch. That venture was an 
unwise effort at publicity. Miss 
MacKellar is really a pretty good 
actress. She shows it in the Mud 
Turtle. 

Her part is that of a lunchroom 
waitress brought home to preside 
over the stormy table of a Minne- 
sota farmer and his son. The farm- 
er is harsh and dominant. The 
son is a trifle watery. He is also 
her husband. She spends her even- 
ing trying to distil him into a 
valid beverage with which to floor 
the father. 


Gay Paree. When Artists and 
Models was finally fitted into the 
trousseau of a two hour enter- 
tainment there were a good many 
garments hanging on the Shubert 
books. These they gathered up, 
added a few more songs and 
sketches, and appeared with an- 
other show. They summoned Win- 
nie Lightner, Chick Sale, Billy B. 
Van and a score or so of others. 
They managed a fair spectacle, 
noisy, rowdy in spots, and inter- 
mittently amusing. 

Winnie Lightner is the loudest 
if not the funniest of prima 
donnas, Chick Sale the comic who 
so impudently apes a rural preach- 
er; Billy B. Van the man who does 
fairly well anything he is called 
upon» to do, which is as_ usual 
a good deal. Then there was music 
and chorus girls, and the joke 
about why Peggy Joyce never mar- 
ried Santa Claus*. 


*Because there isn’t any Santa Claus, 


Bedrooms at Large 


Last week A. H. Woods (“bed- 
room man’) announced his intention 
of sending four companies in Janu- 
ary among the smaller cities in an 
effort to re-win from the cinema 
the old precincts of the one-night 
stand. The sections covered will be: 

New England. 

Pennsylvania New 
York. 

The Middle West. 

The Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Woods defined his project 
further as an attempt to give young 
performers opportunity to try their 
talents. Probably each troupe will 
have a nucleus of seasoned work- 
ers. Added to these will be gradu- 
ates of dramatic schools, strug- 
gling vaudeville folk, likely pros- 
pects from all manner of theatri- 
cal apprenticeships. He has gone 
so far as to solicit photographs 
and applications from the young 
and the ambitious, the country- 
wide. 

The reader in any smaller cities 
who happens upon _ these lines 
should not suppose that Mr. Woods 
is attempting to foist upon him a 
traveling training school for pant- 
ing thespians. He is too good a 
business man to send second rate 
stuff around the United States. His 
venture will be based on costs and 
profits. He will charge 50 cents 
and $1 for his entertainments. Ca- 
pable, if unknown, actors can be 
hired from the proceeds of such a 
budget. 

One-night stands will be given 
glimpses of Broadway entertain- 
ments which they could never see 
except in expensive visits to various 
metropoles. Unquestionably the 
backbone of the Woods reclame will 
have an important place. Fair and 
Warmer, Potash and Perlmutter, 
and the other certainties of enter- 
tainment established by this in- 
genious impressario will necessarily 
predominate to assure success. Oth- 
er, later plays will be included. Now 
and then he will insert a new play, 
which Broadway itself has never 
seen, for purpose of try-out. 

The plan is frankly an experi- 
ment. It is axiomatic in show 
business of late years that tour- 
ing companies, outside of the larg- 
est cities, will encounter indiffer- 
ent auditors, if any. So many bad 
shows have gone out at high prices 
that the canny citizen prefers to 
pay a minor fee and while away 
his evening at the cinema where 
he has seen too many tawdry trifles 
to expect great things. 

Mr. Woods will not bill his dis- 
plays as “original New York pro- 
ductions.” His dollar tourists will 
be ones whose talents have not yet, 
for the most part, caught the sus- 
picious eye of the metropolis. And 
if their talents are too tenuous 
it is a sure conclusion that the 
even more suspicious eyes of smaller 
cities will not watch their attitudes 
with any friendliness. And no one 
is more aware of this than A. H. 
Woods, 


and upper 
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Chicago’s President 


After the death of President Er- 
nest DeWitt Burton late last May, 
Professors Billings, Tufts, Manly, 
Gale, Woodward and Laing of the 
University of Chicago knitted brows 
with Trustees Harold H. Swift 
(meats), Martin A. Ryerson (fi- 
nance), Albert W. Sherer, Wil- 
liam Scott Bond, Charles W. Gilkey, 
Thomas E. Donnelly, Robert 
L. Seott and Dr. Frank Billings, 
over the baffling question of Dr. 
Burton’s successor. Every week they 
met, soon eliminating as unsuitable 
all prospects on the home campus, 
casting their eyes afield now upon 
this capable small-college adminis- 
trator in the East, now upon that 
efficient personality in a_ History 
Department of the Far West; or 
again, upon an editor, reputed as 
sagacious as he was vigorous; upon 
a divine, a barrister, a minor col- 
lege official whose good works had 
shewn forth his high qualities. 


During these weeks, Dr. Max Ma- 
con, Ph. D., Research Professor of 
Mathematical Physics, went about 
his recondite tasks as usual at the 
University of Wisconsin. At the 
close of the college year, he put in 
order the minutes of faculty meet- 
ings as a good secretary should. 
An earnest student, he devoted his 
increased leisure to redoubled ef- 
forts among differential equations, 
the calculus of variations, physical 
applications of mathematical theory. 
A. skilled inventor, he answered 
correspondence concerning the Ma- 
son hydrophone, by which United 
States and British warships detect- 
ed submarines during the War. A 
good provider and ‘thoughtful hus- 
band, he packed his wife and three 
children off to a cool northern camp 
when hot weather came, planning 
to join them when he might. 

Then, one day last week, Dr. Max 
Mason awoke to find himself a na- 
tional figure in his walk of life. The 
faculty-trustee committee in Chi- 
cago, weighing all things, had 
named him their man and he had 
been unanimously elected head of 
as prominent a university as there 
was in his country. 


Dr. Mason was prompt in his ac- 
ceptance, saying: “I am deeply con- 
scious of the honor conferred.” 

Said Trustee Swift: “We are de- 
lighted ... he is a man supremely 
fitted to succeed the three presi- 
dents, Harper, Judson and Burton, 
under whose leadership the uni- 
versity has seen its first chapters 
of development.” 

Said President Birge, himself 
about to surrender the high chair 
of the University of Wisconsin:* 
“T congratulate most heartily the 
University of Chicago on securing 
a president of great energy and 


*To Glenn Frank, editor of the Century. 
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ability, in whose leadership I fully 
believe. Deeply as I feel the loss 
to Wisconsin of a man so distin- 
guished in teaching and in research, 
I cannot but rejoice that the qual- 
ities that have marked his career 
at Wisconsin have led him to the 
presidency ... .” 


So also must the shades of Dr. 
Mason’s hardy Wisconsin ancestors 
have rejoiced. They had seen him 
born, in 1877, at Madison in the 
state they pioneered, had watched 
him through the grade schools and 
into the university, where he studied 
so well that he was graduated with 
a Phi Beta Kappa key at 21, 
jumped so high as a stripling 
Sophomore that he wore a large 
“W” on his chest for three years, 
conducted himself so genially that 
his friends were many, so adroitly 
that he won a professor’s daughter 
to wife. After some post-graduate 
work and some teaching at Beloit, 
Wis., he studied mathematics 
abroad, returning with his doctorate 
from the University of Gottingen 
to instruct at M. I. T., Yale and 
finally at his alma mater. 


Of President-elect Mason’s acu- 
men and administrative gifts there 
is no doubt. The large affairs* of 
Chicago university are safe in the 
hands of a man who has _ had 
high marks not only in the pedago- 
gical engineering of Wisconsin but 
also in handling men and moneys 
as a member of the National Re- 
search Council. Wondering about 
his personality, Chicago learned: 
that he likes a joke and tells a 
good one; that he is amiable as 
well as earnest, democratic as well 
as exacting; that he is something 
of a sportsman, a speedy winner 
of affections, an unselfish de- 
votee of the causes he embraces. 


Chicago, anxious for a glimpse 
of the man who is to carry on 
the work begun by William R. 
Harper,+ welcomed Dr. Mason stop- 
ping off vacation bound for a 
glance at the scene of his new dic- 
tatorship. Summer students (who 
recognized him from his press syn- 
dicated photographs) found it easy 
to believe that for all his scho- 
lastic honors he was voted the 
most popular professor at Wiscon- 
sin. 


To representatives of Chicago’s 
Faculty, which contains such men 
as Chamberlin, Michelson, Hale and 
Millikan, Dr. Mason _ envisioned 
Chicago as the cultural and _in- 
tellectual center of the world. Lat- 





*Notably, completion of the first phase 
of Chicago’s endowment campaign—six 
millions for instruction; and inauguration 
of the second phase—eleven millions for 
buildings, to be obtained by appeal to the 
general public. 


TWilliam Rainey Harper was President 
from the founding of the University in 
1892 to 1906. President Harper was fol- 
lowed by: Harry Pratt Judson (1906-28) ; 
Ernest De Witt Burton (1923-25). 


er, at his home on the heights 
overlooking Lake Mendota, he dis- 
coursed upon productive scholar- 
ship. 


Personality 


“What it means to be a teacher”, 
as reported to The American Mer- 
cury and republished in that peri- 
odical’s September issue: 


From a blank given applicants 
for the position of teacher of Art 
at Glendale College (Glendale, 
Ohio.) 

Describe and estimate your personality 
by underscoring the proper words or 
phrases. 

Positive Elements: Graceful, dignified, 
modest, gentle, cultured, efficient speaker 
(pleasing, clear, mellow voice), refined 
language, jolly, sociable, congenial, co- 
operative, loyal, teachable, forgiving, hearty 
eater, thrifty, careful in business matters, 
optimist, religious, reverent, prayerful, de- 
vout, spiritual, pure-minded, faithful in 
religious observance, Bible student, good 
moral and religious influence, patriotic. 


Negative Elements: Lame, immodest, 
sensitive, faulty in grammar, slangy, crit- 
ical, argumentative, sarcastic, pessimistic, 
irreligious, irreverent, poor moral _influ- 
ence, no public spirit. 


Distraction 


In Tokyo, Japan, officials of the 
Fourth Middle School sent out a 
courteous note to parents calling 
their honorable attentions to the 
fact that since the advent of radio 
sets to their distinguished homes, 
the scholarship of their illustrious 
children had sorely declined; and 
hinting that it would be well for 
the parents to discourage the de- 
votion of so much time to con- 
struction of radio sets and listen- 
ing to broad-cast programs. U. S. 
pedagogs read with sympathy 


- . . 


Three Cantabs 


For 23 years a tide of U. S. 
students, recipients of the 96 schol- 
arships established by Cecil John 
Rhodes, have invaded already cos- 
mopolitan Oxford. Some _ two 
years ago Mrs. Henry P. Davi- 
son, widow of the onetime Chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, 
modestly endeavored to create a 
reciprocal tide, established six 
scholarships, two each at Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, for recipients 
to be sent (three each) from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 


Last week the Committee of the 
Henry P. Davison Scholarship 
Fund announced the names of the 
three Cantabs (Cambridgers) who 
will study and play next year in 
the U. S. At Yale—H. H. Thomas 
of Sidney, Sussex, winner of the 
Chancellor’s medal for English 
verse. At Princeton—W. P. N. 
Edwards, of Corpus Christi able 
golfer. At Harvard—G. C. R. Ely 
of Trinity, who recently gained 
a first in the law tripos.* 





*Term for an honor examination, espe- 
cially in mathematics, peculiar to Cam- 
bridge University. 
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Tide-Harnesser 


At Keokuk, Ia., a vast power 
dam sprawls across the Mississippi 
River. Before it was built, many 
an engineer scratched his head 
ruefully, doubted that it could be 
done because of the vagaries of 
the banks of the Father of Wa- 
ters. 

At Niagara’s Horse-shoe Falls, 
there is an enormous power plant. 
Before it was built, engineers had 
gasped at the thought of such a 
thing. 

At Muscle Shoals, Ala., the 
world’s largest hydro-electric plant 
—600,000 h. p. in spring floods, 100,- 
000 h. p. minimum—is now being 
built. Its construction is under the 
astute eye of Colonel Hugh L. Coop- 
er, one of the two brothers responsi- 
ble for the Keokuk and Niagara 
plants, not to mention various South 
American projects of great mag- 
nitude which they have designed, 
separately and together. 


The other Cooper, Engineer Dex- 
ter P., sits on a forest of blue 
prints, surrounded by draftsmen 
and tidewater inspectors, in an office 
on Campobello Island near the head 
of the Bay of Fundy. About the 
island and up into bottle-necked 
bays, the fabulous tides of Fundy 
swirl in and out unceasingly, mark- 
ing a difference of 27 feet between 
flood and ebb. 


Mr. Cooper’s blue-prints contain 
his plans (published last week) 
for an ancient scheme never yet 
effected on a large scale—“letting 
the ocean do the work.” Along the 
Pacific Coast one occasionally sees 
a battery of barrels or floating 
cylinders sapping a mite of Ocean’s 
strength as they are slid up and 
down on ratchets by the incoming 
rollers. There are still visible 
along the Atlantic Coast, relics of 
crude paddle-wheel tide mills, which 
worked only with the falling tides 
and kept their operators up at 
annoying hours as the tide changed 
its time of fluctuation daily. 

The Cooper plan transcends such 
feeble efforts as far as the loco- 
motive outclassed the wheel-barrow. 
It calls for great sea walls, with 
water gates to shut the 100 sq. 
mi. of Passamaquoddy Bay into 
an upper pool. Other walls would 
immure Cobscook, the lower bay, 
50 sq. mi. more. Across the inlet 
between the two pools thus formed, 
from Eastport* (island) to the 
Maine mainland, a dam and pow- 
er house would be built. Operation 
would be as follows: on a rising 
tide, the gates to the upper pool 
would be opened to admit the sea. 
At flood, the gates would close. 
No water from the sea would ever 
enter the lower pool, its gates be- 





*Easternmost tip of the U. S. The west- 
ernmost is Cape Flattery, Wash., jutting 
to sea across the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
from Vancouver Island. 
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DEXTER P. COOPER 
“Let the ocean do the work” 


ing opened only when its con- 
tents were above sea level. Thus 
there would be maintained a con- 
tinuous fall of water over the 
power dam from the upper to the 
lower pool, a fall which Engineer 
Cooper estimates would produce a 
constant output of between 500,000 
and 700,000 h. p. convertible into 
some 3,268 millions kilowatt hours 
a year. (Muscle Shoals, largest 
plant, turns out 700 million k. w. h. 
per yr.) 


If the plant were built, its pow- 
er would be enough to supply most 
of New England with light, heat 
and motivation. Maine has a law 
against the export of water power 
manufactured within her borders. 
But that law is thought only to 
restrict fresh-water power. At a 
popular referendum to be held in 
September, the people of Maine are 
expected to set the restriction 
aside from Cooper’s Fundy plan. 
To induce the votors to do this, Mr. 
Cooper has placarded the state far 
and wide. Sanctions from the U. 
S. and Canada will also be forth- 
coming. 


Engineer Cooper, who has for 
14 years revolved his idea of rid- 
ing the Old Man of the Sea and 
for four years studied the Fundy 
terrain, is prepared to finance his 
project without state or federal aid 
and to devote the rest of his 
life to its completion. It would 
cost over 75 millions, he figures. 
It would take 5,000 workmen five 
years. The sea walls necessary 
total over a mile in length and at 
to upper pool must be 70 ft. high. 
The power dam is 3,600 ft. To 
build in the concrete water gates, 
mountains of rock would have to 


be dropped in the tideways, some 
of which are 200 feet deep. 


MacMillan’s Frustration 


“An unusually late spring has re- 
sulted in bays being frozen over 
which by past experience I con- 
fidently believed would be free of 
ice. Our work has been delayed 
for two weeks. This coupled with 
the resulting handicap to airplane 
performance has resulted in com- 
pletely frustrating our plans.” 


It was the explanation of Donald 
B. MacMillan, a soundly sensible 
man who had seen many a grim 
month in the Artic. “Commander 
Byrd wished to make one more 
flight,” he continued. “I admire his 


” 


courage. 
But the U. S. Navy Department, 
following experienced judgment 


forbids further flights out of Etah, 
Greenland, by the amphibian 
planes it had detailed to co-operate 
with Exporer MacMillan in his 
search for the Fabulous continent, 
“Crocker Land,” which Admiral 
Peary thought he saw looming up 
west of craggy Cape Hubbard. 
(TIME, June 22, et seq.) 

Thus, last week, ended a third 
effort to explore the top of the 
world in heavier-than-air craft.* 
In other radio messages to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society (his 
sponsor), Commander MacMillan 
detailed his plans for retreating 
down the Greenland coast in ad- 
vance of the winter ice-floes al- 
ready making in Smith Sound. At 
every step, the Far North had 
rebuked the trespassers with un- 
usually inclement weather. In July, 
ice-floes delayed the Bowdoin and 
Peary as far south as Battle Har- 
bor, Labrador. When they reached 
Etah, they found that heavy winter 
storms had pared down the beach 
and piled it with boulders until it 
was impossible for the planes to 
take off from land. This cut down 
their cruising radius from 1,000 to 
700 mi. and made necessary a food 
and fuel way-station betwen Etah 
and Axel-Heiberg Land. During 
the past fortnight the planes 
scoured Ellesmere Land for a safe 
site and thought to have found one 
in Flagler Fjord. They left some 
fuel and oil, flew back to camp 
for more, returned and found a 
grinding field of ice had taken pos- 
session. More hunting in and out 
of that dangerous, glacier-hung 
shore and they put down another 
depot in Sawyer Bay. Same re- 
sult. After deciding to give up the 
Cape Hubbard flight and turn to 
other objectives of the expedition, 





*No. 1—Roald Amundsen, of Norway, 
from Alaska, 1923. No. 2—Roald Amund- 
sen, from Spitzbergen, 1925 (Time, June 1 
et seq.). One balloon trip to the North 
Pole has been attempted, that of S. A. 
Andree, Swedish aeronaut, who arose from 
Danes Island, Spitzbergen, in July, 1897. 
He and his comrades floated off northerly, 
steering themselves after a fashion by heavy 
guide ropes dragging on the ice. The last 
heard of them was a _ buoyed message 
dropped the night of their take-off from an 
altitude of 800 ft. at 82 deg. N. 25 deg. E., 
only a few miles away north of their base. 











MacMillan expressed his opinion, 
which echoed Explorer Amundsen’s 
that the only practical vehicle for 
aerial polar exploration is the di- 
rigible. 

The Net. So much has the Mac- 
Millan-Byrd expedition accom- 
plished: 

1) Further demonstration of the 
possibilities of traversing the arctic 
by air, covering in a few hours 
distances it formerly took weeks 
for men and dogs to go, yet in- 
creasing the data of difficulties in 
the way of a short America-to-Eur- 
ope airplane route via the Pole. 

2) Testing of radio and solar 
compasses. 

8) Demonstration of the feasi- 
bility and advisability of taking 
radio equipment into the North, 
and of the efficiency of  short- 
wave sets in overcoming the belt of 
static that affects long-wave com- 
munication from within the Arctic 
Circle. 


4) Accumulation of new techni- 
cal data on Smith Sound, Ellesmere 
Island and Grinnell Land for sub- 
sequent attempts to explore the 
Polar Sea. 


So much does the expedition 
hope to accomplish before return- 
ing next month to Maine: 


1) Erasing from the map unex- 
plored areas of Greenland, Baffin 
Island and Labrador. This was to 
be accomplished largely by aerial 
photography and cartography. 


2) Collection of unfamiliar Baf- 
fin flora and fauna, for example, 
evidence that the inner lakes of 
that large island are the undis- 
covered nesting haunts of the rare 
blue goose. 


3) Comparison of ancient Norse 
setlements in Greenland, Disko Is- 
land and in unvisited parts of Lab- 
rador, to establish the fact of com- 


munication between the old world 
and the new before 1,000 A. D. 
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At Vienna 


Zionism’s 14th Congress (TIME, 
Aug. 24) survived another Viennese 
week of rioting. Its environment 
was described by a distinguished 
delegate, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 
Manhattan: 

“From every point of view, it is 
lamentable that the Zionist Con- 
gress should require special police 
protection. It is hardly pleasant 
to attend a meeting patrolled by 
police, mounted and afoot, and to 
find one’s sole interest personal se- 
curity, because of the threats of 
the rowdies and hooligans, stimu- 
lated by liquor and fortified by the 
hope of plunder.” 

The result of the outside dis- 
tractions, however, was to make the 
sessions of the Congress more har- 
monious than was expected, for 
there is a marked difference of 
opinion among Zionists as to the 
best course to pursue, and it was 
thought that a break might oc- 
cur. On the one hand was Dr. 
Chain Weizmann, onetime Presi- 
dent of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion, who has the backing of Amer- 
ican Jewry. His program has been 
for colonization of Palestine with 
sound business or “capitalistic” 
methods. Opposed to him was a 
fiery Jewish Fascist, Vladimir Ja- 
botinsky, inhabitant of Paris. He 
wants all the land of Palestine 
to be taken from its present own- 
ers and to be given to hundreds 
of thousands of Jews whom he 
would have quickly imported. 


Owing to this opposition, Dr. 
Weizmann was not_ re-elected, 
but the Congress remained favor- 
able to colonization without com- 
munistic confiscation. 

Occurrences of the week: 
{Nahum Sokolov, member of the 
Executive Committee, was chosen 
to succeed Dr. Weizmann as Presi- 
dent. 

(Criticism of British rule of Pales- 
tine ranged from mild objections of 
Mr. Lipsky, head of the U. S. 
delegation, to deadly hatred 
from M. Jabotinsky. Great Britain 
is accused of favoring the Arabs 
and of being indifferent to and in- 
active in Jewish Colonization. An- 
ticipating these attacks on his Gov- 
ernment, Sir Herbert Samuel, until 
recently British Commissioner, did 
not attend. 

{The Third Conference of Zionist 
Women opened. 

{Woodrow Wilson was called to 
mind as a prophet of Zionism. The 
Congress rose, bowed its head, to 
honor him. 

qAnti-Semitism spent itself in a 
monster parade of Hackenkreutzer, 
and became, for the nonce, quies- 
cent. It was widely believed that 
the rioting and demonstrations were 
not really directed against the Zion- 
ists, but were merely attempts to 
embarrass the present Austrian 
Government with a view to effecting 
a coup détat in favor of Chan- 
cellor Seipel, Catholic priest, former 








At Stockholm 


It was a week-day, but in Stock- 
holm all traffic led to church while 
flags of all nations fluttered against 
the blue of Swedish skies. 


From the palace to church, to the 
City Cathedral went King Gustav 
V, incredibly tall, hiding a princely 
reticence behind a beard, under a 
high-hat, beneath a long-coat, a 
stand-up collar, a glittering pince- 
nez. With him rode his Queen, 
golden-haired in buxom middle age. 

From the best hotels rode ecclesi- 
astics of the U. S. and other 
strong-currencied nations. 

From mean_ boarding houses 
walked poor Greeks and other un- 
derpaid theologs. 

All 625 delegates to the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work and as many spectators 
as possible having collected within 
the Cathedral space, a bold Te 
Deum, specially written, resounded 
from the choir. Its words were 
Latin. 

As the eye accustomed itself to 
the religious dim, it caught the 
gleam of many a fair garment. 
There were the snowy ruffs of 
Danish bishops. Here was a strip 
of crimson across an Anglican 
back. There was an emerald 
twinkling from a Bulgarian chest. 

Every great branch of _ the 
Christian faith except the Roman 
Catholic was officially represented 
—the Greek Orthodox, the Angli- 
can, the Lutheran, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, ete. 


The sermon was by the Bishop of 
Winchester. His text, Matthew 
4:17, declared the “imminence of 
the Kingdom of God.” His theme 
etched a contrast between old 
church councils which debated 
dogma and this conference which 
concerned itself with the prac- 
tical good which Christianity 
should attempt to achieve in the 
world today; his crescendo, “the 
sovereignty of Jesus in everything 
pertaining to human affairs.” The 
Patriarch of Alexandria uttered 
the benediction. 

Then, in innumerable languages, 
choir, prelates, congregation sang 
Martin Luther’s militant hymn 
“Kin Feste Burg” (“A Mighty For- 
tress”). 

Thence delegates followed swift- 
ly behind King Gustav’s motor to 
the palace. They listened to words 
from Archbishop Soderblom, Swed- 
en’s primate, to words from the 
King who concluded: 

“May it be given to us during 
your stay to see clearer than be- 
fore what way the church must 
go in order to bring to power the 
spirit of Christ in a modern world 
rent with unrest and strife. 

“It is important that the 
churches be brought nearer to- 
gether. With these words I de- 
clare the Council for Practical 
Christianity opened.” 

The reply for the U. S. sections 
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was delivered by Arthur Judson 
Brown, who for two generations has 
given the command to Presbyterian 
missions to “fling out the banner” 
that “nations waiting to be born” 
might “baptize their spirits in its 
light.” 


At the buffet luncheon which fol- 
lowed, the Crown Prince, an earn- 
est Christian, was seen everywhere 
chatting with delegates. 


Finally the sessions began— 
speeches, discussions, aspirations, 
resolutions. 


It was a great day for Stock- 
holm, and according to Bishop 
Charles H. Brent, who is acting as 
correspondent for the New York 
Herald-Tribune, “this has been a 
notable day in the history of 
Christendom.” 


Unkoranical 


Sheik Ali Abdel Razek doubts 
whether polygamy is an entirely 
good thing decreed of God. 


Sheik Razek thinks the status 
of women under Mohammedan rule 
is disgraceful. 


Moreover, Sheik Razek does not 
believe the Koran to be infallible. 
Even if the Koran be accepted as 
a code for personal conduct, it is 
not, says the Sheik, an adequate 
guide to modern statecraft. He 
considers that the Califate* has be- 
come corrupt, incompetent—essen- 
tial cause of the backwardness of 
Islam. 


Sheik Razek is a professor of 
religious jurisprudence in the famed 
Moslem University of Al Azhar, 
Cairo, heart of the orthodox heart 
of Islam And Sheik Razek is 
also crowned with dignity as Judge 
of the Mansura Mekhema. Sharia 
(Religious Court). 


Wherefore, his loose views were 
not to be tolerated. Summoned 
last week to appear before the Su- 
preme Religious Council, he made 
his defense, was condemned, was 
sentenced to be ousted from his 
posts. 


King Fuad of Egypt was widely 
petitioned to quash the proceedings, 
and is now being pressed to over- 
rule the verdict. 


It is believed that Judge Razek 
has strong following among the peo- 
ple, and may eventually defeat the 
ultra-orthodox Islamic Fundamen- 
talists. 





*The Calif is spiritual head of the Mos- 
lem world, has usually exercised supreme 
temporal power. In recent centuries the 
Calif has been Sultan of Turkey. In 1923, 
Kemal Pasha deposed the Sultan-Calif 
Mohammed VI, aboiished the office of Sul- 
tan, made himself President of the Turkish 
Republic, elected one Abdul Medjid Effendi 
as Calif. Then, a few months later, Kemal 
exiled his Calif and abolished the Califate 
altogether, TIME, March 17, 1924). Immed- 
iately, throughout the Moslem world, there 
appeared claimants for the great title, 
the chief one being King Hussein of the 
Hedjaz. But, at the moment, the Califate 
cannot be said to exist. 
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Sleepless 


“Sleepless tests” conducted upon 
students at George Washington Uni- 
versity (TIME, Aug. 24) came to 
a close after all those tested had 
maintained a state of voluntary 
insomnia for 60 hours. ‘l'wo of 
the students, Watson Monroe and 
Lester Petrie, continued without 
sleep for 20 hours more. Then, still 
protesting that they “felt fine,” 
they were bundled off to bed. 


Assembled the physicians, psy- 
chologists, statisticians to consider 
the results of the test. Two results 
seem to be of possible importance. 
It appears that an increase in the 
white blood corpuscles. (disease 
germ eaters) takes place after 
prolonged fatigue; whereas the 
current clinical supposition had it 
that the increase was to be noted 
only on the approach of enemy dis- 
ease germs. This discovery, if it 
be such, may lead doctors to refer 
occasional early diagnoses of in- 
cipient disease to mere overwork. 
The second “discovery” made dur- 
ing the tests is that the sugar 
contents of the blood under fa- 
tigue remains constant—an obser- 
vation perhaps of some importance 
in studying cases of diabetes. 


Throughout the tests the fanfare 
of the press was uninterrupted, 
blatant: “An unmarried couple of 
the romantic age can remain in 
each other’s presence for 60 hours 
without sleep and not become iras- 
cible ... Doctors did not say 
whether a married couple can do 
the same.” Numerous communi- 
cations from scientists, doctors and 
cranks were received by those con- 
ducting the test. 


Laymen held it to be significant 
that although all of the students 
tested appeared to finish in good 
condition, several had for a long 
time been in the habit of sleeping 
nightly for only six hours or less. 
One, Mr. Monroe, who remained 
awake for 80 hours almost with- 
out sign of fatigue, is an indi- 
vidual of such exceptional intel- 
ligence that he may well be called 
super-normal. He passed the Army 
Alpha test with a score of 196, a 
mark reached by only one-fifth of 
one per cent of college students. 


Vienna Protects the Deaf 


Pedestrians in Vienna who are 
deaf will hereafter wear a yellow 
arm band 10 cm. wide with three 
large round black spots. The sug- 
gestion was made by the police be- 
cause several recent accidents were 
the result of subnormal hearing 
on the part of certain pedestrians. 
The “Vox” society (70,000 mem- 
bers—all of whom have subnormal 
hearing) supplied all of its mem- 
bers with arm bands. The society 
finds that 12% of the traffic acci- 
dents have been due to subnormal 
hearing. 


THE PRESS 


Harper’s 


The Old Man sat in his old arm- 
chair 


With Tabs on his ears and soot in 
his hair 

And he winked, and he said with 
a comical air: 


“She'll win in a walk, by Judas.” 


If that irreverent but optimistic 
curmudgeon famed in race-track 
ballad has now attained the age 
of 100, he was a stripling of 25 
when the first issue of Harper’s 
Magazine was published. If it is 
a fact, as some aver, that his 
quaint prophesy concerned, not the 
speed of a horse, but the future of 
that publication, he has been amply 
justified. 

Last week Harper’s celebrated its 
76th Anniversary. It appeared in 
a new cover of orange and black— 
a cover as_ suavely lurid as 
a tiger rug. It abandoned 
its practice of reproducing, under 
its title-head, a portrait, by some 
substantial master—folowed instead 
the example of The Dial, The At- 
lantic Monthly, The Yale Review, 
by printing there its table of con- 
tents. There was little to remind 
the twitching ear-tabbed cente- 
narian of the cover familiar to his 
halcyon days — the two roco pedes- 
tals that framed a page made ac- 
ceptable for mid-centry boudoirs 
with a trinity of cherubs, two 
scattering flowers while the third, 
his little round buttocks eclipsing 
the north pole of a small world, 
= soapbubbles above the leg- 
end: 








HARPERS 
New 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Sold by the Trade Generally. 


Little did the contents itself re- 
mind him of that old-time mis- 
cellany of reprints from the works 
of Englishmen. In the new maga- 
zine his rheumy eyes encountered 
first, an article by Dr. Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick entitled Religion and 
Life, Moral Autonomy or Down- 
fall. It was a searching article, 
highly civilized, passionately logical, 
but little to the old man’s ribald 
taste. He skipped it to peruse the 
first installment of Christopher 
MorRLeEY’s Thunder on the Left. 

This story should have concern- 
ed the old man intimately since it 
devoted its comment to the cycle 
of reactions through which that 
dotard had just passed — the chem- 
istry of the human spirit in the 
alembic of time. Outlined against 
the movement of the writing — a 
writing informed, under its cool, 
low laughter, with an unforgettable 
emotion — moved phantoms the 
old man knew, ghosts that had 
shared and lost with him the long 
war of innocence against the lie 
of actuality. Sometimes the clear 
words seemed about to utter the 
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unutterable, to shape the secret 
that everyone knows and no one 
ean tell of the anger of childhood, 
the bewilderment of middle life. The 
old man groped furiously to re- 
member something... failed.... 
put down the magazine. 

“Fiddle-faddle,” he said. 

He turned the page once more, 
read a witty article, These Ameri- 
can Men, by Rebecca West; a short 
story by Aldous Huxley, whose 
briefer fiction is always an obvious 
extemporization because of the fact 
that he is more interested in ideas 
than in life; far better tales by 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, Harold W. 
Brecht; two exquisite sonnets by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay; articles 
by Gamaliel Bradford, Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould; a snip of Ste- 
phen Leacock’s flippery:—altogeth- 
er a remarkable issue, perhaps one 
of the finest numbers, not merely 
of Harper’s, but of any maga- 
zine, that has ever been published 


in the U. S. But the old man, 
dreaming of the authors of his 
youth, exclaimed: 

“Flubdub.” 


Subscribers who heard that dic- 
tum were enchanted. They knew 
that what displeased the old man 
would inevitably please them. “But 
an anniversary number is_ one 
thing,” they reasoned, “it is another 
to maintain for an indefinite peri- 
od, the high standard of an excep- 
tional issue. How long will all 
the material in Harper’s continue 
to irritate the old man? How 
long before he — Old Man Splut- 
ter, effigy of stodginess, decayed 
relique of a vanished taste — will 
find a paragraph he can enjoy?” 


In New Mexico 


Carl C. Magee is a rangy, blond, 
goodlooking westerner, in his early 
50’s. He is editor of the Albuquer- 
que State Tribune. One evening 
last week he was seated in the lob- 
by of a hotel in East Los Vegas, 
N. M., being interviewed by a wo- 
‘man reporter. 

A former Judge, David D. Leahy, 


walked through the lobby. He sud- 
denly struck Mr. Magee and 
knocked him to the floor. As Ma- 


gee started to rise, Judge Leahy 
kicked him in the side, breaking 
two of his ribs. In the scuffle Ma- 
gee grasped a revolver which he had 
had in his pocket and fired at 
Leahy. At that moment an em- 
ploye of the hotel tried to seize 
Leahy. Magee’s shot went through 
the peacemaker’s throat. He fell 
dying to the floor. Leahy started 
again to kick Magee who was still 
down, and Magee fired twice more 
hitting Leahy in the arm. Then 
Leahy walked out of the hotel and 
Magee fell sobbing over a divan. 
That was the latest scene in an 
epic of journalism in New Mexico. 
In 1920 Magee, a lawyer from 
Tulsa went to Albuquerque for his 
wife’s health, and decided to buy a 
newspaper. So he picked the Morn- 
ing Journal which was partly owned 
by Albert Bacon Fall, then Senator 
from New Mexico. Mr. Fall looked 
up Magee’s record in Tulsa and 
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found that he was “regular” and 
financially _ reliable. So Magee 
bought, Fall telling him that he was 
glad to get the money since he was 
about broke. Soon Magee began 
to expose corruption in New Mex- 
ican politics. Fall came to his of- 
fice and demanded that Magee quit 
his attacks. Magee went on. One 
day Senator Bursum, then “on the 
outs” with Fall came into Magee’s 
office and said in effect: “You have 
a loan of $60,000 from a Kansas 
City bank. It’s due pretty soon. 
You think it’s going to be renewed. 
It isn’t. Get ready to meet it.” 
Magee had only $25,000. He ap- 
pealed to his readers for support 
and within 20 days, when the note 
fell due he had the money. Some 
of them brought the money to his 
office so the New Mexico politicians 
could not find out who had fur- 
nished it. The same thing hap- 
pened again. Later Magee had to 
sell the Morning Journal for finan- 
cial reasons, although its circula- 
tion had grown. 

But he started another paper 
which grew rapidly. He continued 
to denounce corruption in New 
Mexico politics, naming persons and 
particulars. Once in walking through 
the state capital with his little 
daughter, a state officer whom he 
had accused of corruption suddenly 
struck him. For ten minutes they 
had a fierce fight on the spot, and 
then Magee pulled out victorious. 

One day Magee was served with 
a summons for libel. The warrant 
was issued in San Miguel Countv, 
160 miles away. It was charged 
that he had libeled a judge who 
lived 120 miles from San Miguel 
County. Magee went to trial. It 
was in Judge Leahy’s court. Sev- 
eral other editors had been tried 
for libel there. Everyone had been 
promptly convicted, and everyone 
had chosen to quit publishing. So 
none of them went to prison. Leahy 
refused to allow a two-day stay of 
the proceedings until Magee’s law- 
yer could arrive. A jury of “Span- 
ish Americans” was chosen—no one 
could discover just how. None 
of them could speak English. Ev- 
ery day Magee wrote for his paper 
telling about the proceedings and 
every day the Judge cited him for 
contempt of court for the previ- 
ous day’s article. Magee called to 
the witness stand the judge whom 
he was accused of libelling. That 
judge testified that he did not be- 
lieve he had been libelled. In five 
minutes the jury decided Magee was 
guilty. Judge Leahy sentenced him 
to a year to 18 months in the peni- 
a The Governor pardoned 

im. 

Then Judge Leahy proceeded to 
try Magee on _ the’ contempt 
counts. Magee had said Leahy 
was corrupt, etc. Leahy refused 
to grant a change of venue to an- 
other court. Magee admitted on 
the witness stand that he had said 
Leahy was corrupt and still believed 
so. Judge Leahy leaned back and 
considered the evidence, then de- 
cided he was not corrupt and sen- 
tenced Magee to a year in jail 
and a fine of $4,150 for indirect 
contempt of court. Again the 
Governor pardoned him within 24 





hours, saying that the whole af- 
fair had been “a blot on the state 
and a disgrace of the good people 
thereof.” 


During the short time that Ma- 
gee was in jail his supporters 
brought him food so that he could 
not be poisoned. Two stood guard 
outside his window all night. Every 
hour they rapped on the window. 
He pulled on the light and waved 
to them to show that no harm had 
been done to him, then pulled it out 
and went back to sleep. Those 
were the only terms on which his 
followers had allowed him to go to 
jail, fearing that he might be done 
away with. They were armed and 
prepared to take him by force from 
the Sherifl if Magee had consented. 


Sometime later Leahy called 
Magee into court again and tried 
him on another contempt count— 
only five or six had been used up 
the first time and there were still 
several left. Magee no longer able 
to bear the expense of litigation 
took his case to a federal court. 
Judge Leahy questioned Magee 
who answered: “I deny that I 
am accorded due process of law. I 


deny that this is a court.” Judge 
Leahy declared that statement was 
“direct contempt” of court (for 
which the Governor could not par- 
don Magee as he could for “indi- 
rect contempt”). He sentenced 
Magee again, but Magee got out 
by habeas corpus proceedings. 


About that time the Teapot Scan- 
dal had developed. Magee was 
called to Washington and testified 
what he knew: that Fall had told 
him he was broke in 1920 and that 
a few years later Fall had bought 
more land, paid several years’ 
back taxes, and put in improve- 
ments valued at many thousands 
of dollars on his ranches. 


Last year Magee also took part 
in a political campaign that suc- 
ceeded in defeating Judge Leahy 
for re-election. Leahy was verv 
bitter about his defeat. Magee de- 
clared that Leahy had threatened 
him. 

Last week’s fracas in a _ Los 
Vegas hotel was the sequel. 
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Utterly Misrepresented 
New York, N. Y. 


August 19, 1925 
TIME 
The Weekly News-Magazine. 
Sirs: 


I have read with interest, a brief para- 
graph in your issue of July 13, Page 17. 
I graduated from the City Editor’s desk in- 
to the ministry. I know every managing 
editor in New York City. 


It would have been impossible to raise 
the money for Broadway Temple without 
the help of the newspapers, and I have 
rarely been mistreated or misquoted by 
them. I confess therefore that I was 
chagrined to read the paragraph in your 
issue in which you gave accredited place 
to some reporter’s description of the band 
concert which we gave in the street fol- 
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[Inspection ~ 
Lnspection - 
Inspection! 


-~makes good soldiers 
and good telephones 


At West Point and Western Electric, 
the order of the day is the same—inspec- 
tion, inspection, inspection, 

A vast army of small parts must pass 
muster before they can assemble in tele- 
phone formation. And any part found 
unfit for duty is rejected. 


One part must measure up to standards 
within a thousandth of an inch. Another 
must be ready to obey the command of a 
tiny electrical current. 

Constant watchfulness is kept over all 
the apparatus which Western Electric 
makes. It starts with the careful selection 
of raw material. It goes through every 
step of the manufacture. It gives you, 
finally, a telephone that, like a good 
soldier, can serve on any front. 


‘Telephones lined 
up for inspection. 


Roll Call. Checking 


up on tone quality. 











TIM FE 


It is the weekly news-magazine. There is no other in 
the world. It is not a journal of opinion, it is not a digest of 
opinion—it is all news, all fact. 


It is complete. Its news experts cull the week’s happenings 
from every news-source in the world, trained observers whom 
nothing escapes, who penetrate the camouflage of propaganda, 
who detect the rapier thrust of intrigue and uncover the hidden 
preparation of a great movement. 


It is significant. Its researchers gather the material of 
history, of fact, overlooked in news dispatches, which co- 
ordinates, illuminates, clarifies the event of today which may 
be the fruit of an ancient planting, or the seed of a future harvest. 


It is systematic. It is organized in an orderly logical 
arrangement which brings news of the same kind together— 
seven days’ happenings in science, in France, in music— 
brings them together for significance, for convenience. 


It is accurate. A staff of checkers investigate the correct- 
ness of every statement that appears in TIME, compare it with 
authorities, so that every word may be reliable. 


It is unbiased. Its function is fact-finding. It is written 
for the man who, furnished with the facts, can form his own 
opinions. It serves no cause. It has not even any editorial 
page. It respects the old and discovers the new. “To keep men 
well informed, ’—that, first and last, is the only axe TIME has to 
grind. 

It is vivid. It employs able writers to tell the story of the 
week’s events in every field, tell it clearly, stripped of verbal 
mysteries and windy language, tell it lucidly in a straight- 
forward way, tell it with matter-of-fact vividness. 


It is prompt. No magazine ever gave its readers so rapid 
service. Its staff labors night and day. Less than 20 minutes 
after the last words have flowed from a writer’s pen, they are 
in type, and the finished product is in the reader’s hands as 
fast as presses can operate and mail deliver. 


It is concise, condensed into the smallest number of words, 
compactly embodied in convenient pages, convenient to carry, 
convenient to read, ready for the busy man—with “a fact in every 
line, a point in every paragraph.” 


Use this Coupon—Mail today 


Publishers of TIME, 
Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Send me TIME for one year beginning 
with next week’s issue, and bill me later for $5. 


lowing the Ground Breaking for the Broad- 
way Temple. The two programs were in 
no way related. After treating the whole 
program as a joke, you completed the 
article by saying: 

“There were refreshments in the base- 
ment and cinemas on the roof and a trick 
pony which told fortunes with stamping 
hoof and twitching ear—all for a small ad- 
mission fee that the public gladly paid.” 

You utterly misrepresented the whole 
evening. No such thing as you state 
occurred. It seems to me that my standing 
deserved some investigation. Such occur- 
ences make all ministers afraid of the 
“Newspapers” and I have labored long to 
close this breach. 

If I would put up such an entertainment 
in connection with the ground breaking 
for a four million dollar church, you can 
readily recognize that the people would 
not long have confidence in me. I cannot 
believe that such statements not founded 
on truth are consistent with the lively, 
interesting and effective periodical which 
you are publishing. The rest of the ar- 
ticle is quite consistent, for when a 
Methodist Minister tries to get a hearing 
for the gospel, usually such periodicals as 
yours aid rather than hinder. 

I am writing you frankly because I be- 
lieve that you desire to occupy an intelli- 
gent position. 

CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


TIME owes Dr. Reisner an apology 
and - herewith makes it. TIME 
thanks him for his patience, his 
courtesy. 

To show how thoroughly Dr. Reis- 
ner has been misrepresented in the 
clerical as well as the lay press— 
TIME quotes from last week’s 
issue of the Christian Century: 

Methodist Ground-Breaking: 

New Style 

Members of a Methodist 
church recently broke ground 
for a new edifice. There was 

a parade headed by a police 

band, moving pictures shown 

against a screen hung on the 
outside of the old church, and 
within the old building a contin- 
uous vaudeville show, including 

a donkey educated to pick num- 

bers out of a hat, hot-dog and 

pop stands, while plenty of red 
lemonade added to the eclat of 
the occasion. The event took 


place in New York city, where 
the new four million dollar 
Broadway temple, under the 
leadership of Dr. C. F. Reisner 
is, according to the advertise- 
ments, to “put God on Broad- 
way.” 


—KEd. 


Greater Detroit 
Springfield, Mo. 
August 17, 1925 
TIME 
The Weekly News-Magazine. 
Sirs: 

I can but “View with Alarm” your sta‘e- 
ment in issue of August 17, Page 5, center 
column : 

“Greater Detroit,” a population of $1, 
500,000. 

F. W. Wricut 


Convinced 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
August 21, 1925 
TIME 
The Weekly News-Magazine. 
Sirs: 

The review of the “Day of Atonement” 
is quite excellent. I am sorry, though, that 
the reviewer allowed the “Anglo” to slip 
away from the “Catholic” when he de- 
scribes the women in whose house Eli 
became a Christian. An Anglo-Catholic is 

(Continued on Page 26) 





A thrilling experience is waiting 
for all who send for this book 


ours 
for the 


O, I don’t read much. I’d like 
to read more good books, but, 
after a hard day at the office, I 
. Awan’. : 
don’t feel much inclined for heavy 
reading.” ° 
The man who was talking had ex- 
pressed surprise at his host’s extensive 
library, where they were sitting over 
their cigars. 
“ce > 
If you once got started, you wouldn’t 
find good literature heavy”, the host 
replied. “I like it best of all, for our 
greatest authors know how tto tell 
stories better than anyone else. Perhaps 
you make hard work of your reading. 
Perhaps you’ve tried to plough through 
the complete works of one author. 
_ “The whole secret is to get variety—a short 
time with one author today—with another 
tomorrow. I wouldn’t miss my few minutes 
a day of good reading for anything. And I’ve 
gotten a really wonderful grasp of the best 
things that have been written. I never feel 


tongue-tied now when people begin to talk 
books.” 


How many times have you resolved to read 

the world’s great masterpieces—and been 
baffled by the problem of what to read and 
where to begin? Good reading invariably results 
in broad culture, a more interesting personality, 
a keener mind, greater power of expression. 
_ But there are so many good books. We have 
time only for the best. How and where shall we 
find them? How can we avoid monotony? 
How can we get daily variety? 


mailing of the coupon 


rived f It is found in the library of the 
millionaire, and on the table of the student— 
man or woman. 


What is this new idea? 


It came like a flash of inspiration—the answer 
to these questions. A group of the most famous 
men of letters conceived it. Out of their broad 
knowledge of the world’s literature, they created 
a new plan of reading—a plan that enables even 
the busiest man or woman to become familiar 
with the best writings of all time—a plan that 
actually makes good reading a thrilling ex- 
perience. 


‘‘ Just what I have always 
wanted!’’ 


—thousands say of this new reading plan, 
that so admirably meets the needs of intelligent 
men and women with little time. It is based 
on a remarkable Daily Reading Guide, that 
schedules for each day’s reading an entertaining 
variety of the very best prose, poetry, fiction, 
drama, biography and humor ever written— 
and your reading takes only twenty minutes a day. 

The selections fall on appropriate anniversary 
dates—on February 12th, Abraham Lincoln’s 
whimsical, little known account of his own life 
and some of his great speeches; on the 22nd, 
Washington’s delightfully reminiscent personal 
letters. On July 14th, the anniversary of the 
Fall of the Bastile, an extract from Carlyle’s 
thrilling French Revolution. 

Remember—the Daily Reading Guide schede 
ules only twenty minutes of reading a day! It 
is for busy men and women. One year’s reading 
brings you broad culture. You will follow this 
plan with the keenest interest—you will find 
in it a fascinating and thrilling experience. 

Already this Daily Reading Guide in book 
form has solved the reading problem of thou- 
sands. They praise it for the pleasure and profit 


derived from it. 


Simply mail the coupon 


In the interest of good reading it has been 
decided to distribute a limited edition of the 
Daily Reading Guide from this announcement. 
You are asked only to defray the expenses of 
handling and mailing by enclosing 25c with the 
coupon. The Daily Reading Guide, bound in 
rich blue cloth with gold decorations and contain- 
ing more than 200 pages with introductory 
articles and essays by the famous editors, will be 
sent to you entirely free of all other costs or any 
obligation, present or future. Accept it in the 
interests of your pleasure. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. Y728, Garden City, New York 


Clip, fill in, and mail at once. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. Y-728, 
Garden City, New York. 


Gentlemen: In accordance with your special 
offer in introducing and extending the new plan 
of essential reading, please send me a copy of 
the “Daily Reading Guide”, handsomely bound 
in blue cloth and containing the program of daily 
reading for each day of the year, which embraces 
the essentials of the world’s literature. I enclose 
25c (in stamps or currency) to defray cost of 
handling and postage. There is to be no further 
payment. 
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Ipench ; Shriner 
© Urner 


Belmont 


A medium weight golf ox- 
ford built on the same last 
as one of our smartest 


street oxfords. 


Equipped with “Twin- 
Grip” golf soles enabling 
you to change from spikes 
to studs or vice versa in 


less than 5 minutes. 


Soft toes and trim lines 
make this one of our most 


comfortable as well as 


stylish golf oxfords. 


New York 


350 Madison Ave. 153 Broadway 
Borden Bldg. Singer Bldg. 


Chicago 
106 Michigan Avenue (South) 
Monroe Bldg. 


Other stores in New York (7), 
Brooklyn (1), Chicago (2), Detroit 
(1), Philadelphia (1), Cleveland 
(1), St. Paul (1), Minneapolis 
(1), Kansas City (1) and Seattle 
(1). Agencies in other important 
cities. 
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BUSINESS © FINANCE 


Incomes 


With the laborer’s silk shirts and 
automobiles, and the stenographers’ 
fur coats and silk stockings, busi- 
ness men as well as moralists have 
been duly impressed in recent years. 
Unlike most moralists, however, 
business men have been pleased at 
these signs of the time, taking them 
as indications of a constantly rising 
standard of living and an expand- 
yd domestic market for merchan- 

ise. 

The National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, after profound and 
lengthy researches, has recently pre- 
sented statistics which go to show 
what everyone knew already—that 
average incomes in this country 
were apparently on the increase. 
The national income during 1909 is 
placed at 27 billion dollars and 
in 1913 at 32 billion; it rose gradu- 
ally to a peak of 74 billion in 1920, 
and relapsed to 62 billion in 1921. 

These figures, however, do not 
allow for the violent changes in the 
buying power of the dollar over this 
period. In “current dollars’’—that 
is, money at its present purchasing 
power—the average income in this 
country in 1909 was $791; in 1913 
it had increased to $864; from here 
it shot up to $1851 in 1920, and the 
next year fell back to $1537. 

The business man is duly im- 
pressed by this carefully prepared 
scientific explanation of what hap- 
pened four years ago. But in form- 
ing an opinion as to the future, he 
is more apt to watch his truck 
driver’s neck or his stenographer’s 
legs than the deep-revolving his- 
torical conclusions of even the 
most eminent statisticians. 


The Cattle Market 


The recovery from the agricul- 
tural depression of 1920-1921 has 
been accomplished step by step and 
industry by industry. In 1921 
dairying began to enjoy stabler con- 
ditions. In 1922 cotton recovered 
from the worst of its post-war 
slump. Hogs brought better prices 
in 1921 and 1922. Corn rallied in 
1923 and wheat last year. All this 
while the cattlemen, however, have 
been vainly looking for brighter 
skies. Only recently here conditions 
favored this long depressed indus- 
try. 


Owing to the severity of depres- 
sion encountered by the cattlemen, 
herds in the southwest have been 
considerably reduced. Meanwhile 
pork prices have soared, and under 
satisfactory wage conditions the 
domestic demand for beef has in- 
creased. As a result, heavy steers 
are bringing better prices in Chi- 
cago today. On the other hand, the 
cost of cattle feed—always a most 
important factor in the industry— 
has held fairly stable. Some cattle- 
men expect to see on their ledgers 
this year the first profits since 
1920. 
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Demand for leather is also slowly 
improving. War stocks at post-war 
inventories are now practically all 
distributed, and tanners are gradu- 
ally cheering up. However, leather 
substitutes have cut heavily into 
the business, and the recent advent 
of female shoe style employing little 
or no leather has alone been a 
blow. 


Cattle, however, depend for 
their value directly on their beef; 
their hides are a by-product. Tan- 
ners thus lack the control over sup- 
plies of their raw material. 


. . 


Gasoline Prices 


There are two ways’ whereby 
prices can be established—one by 
competitive bidding and offering, 
and the other by political or private 
regulation. Both methods have 
their advantages and disadvantages. 
Many large companies here in all 
fields of business tried to regulate 
their selling prices so as to eli- 
minate frequent or large changes, 
and to promote price-stabilization. 
But unless the prices so stabilized 
accord with economic conditions, 
they are always likely to experi- 
ence sharp, disagreeable and some- 
times very expensive jolts. 

Recent development in the gaso- 
line business would have interested 
John Stewart Mill—they illustrate 
many of his cardinal economic 
tenets. Gasoline refiners and dis- 
tributors have attempted to pro- 
mote “price-stability,” and at rates 
quite profitable to themselves. But 
out in California many companies 
were growing tired of carrying vast 
stocks of crude oil. When the 
“stabilizers” got the price of gaso- 
line up to high levels—the east, 
the California independents accord- 
ingly refined their oil, shipped the 
gasoline cheaply through Panama, 
and started a lively price-war in the 
Atlantic seaboard _ states. The 
Standard Oil companies were forced 
to meet the cuts by lowering their 
own tank wagon prices. Thus 
“price stabilization’s” apple cart has 
been neatly spilled. 

As far as the situation contains 
any moral, it seems to be that using 
the popular slogan of “price-stabili- 
zation” to cover prices which from 
an economic standpoint are too 
high, is a poor policy to follow 
in the oil business. Once the United 
States oil industry was practically a 
monopoly and could do about as it 
pleased in the prices. That, how- 
ever, was several years ago. 


Copper Figures 

Some months ago, when condi- 
tions in the copper business were 
unsettled, the trade discontinued its 
practice of collecting and publish- 
ing each month statistics as _ to 
the amount of surplus copper held 
by refiners and producers. At the 
time it was felt that the large cop- 
per stocks being carried simply 
































The Straus Hallmark on a 
Real Estate Bond 


VERY Straus Bond bears a Hallmark of Safety— 

the insignia of S. W. STRAUS & Co. This Hallmark 
means that the bond is sponsored by a House univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the first in its field — first in 
financial strength, first in knowledge and experience, 
first in volume of business, first in the nation-wide scope 
of its operations. 


More important still, this Hallmark means that the bond 
issue has been investigated, judged and approved by a 
lending organization which stands alone in its expert, 
specialized, technical knowledge —unique in its per- 
sonnel, unique in its experience gained through the 
handling of thousands of loans through many years. 











This vital department of our business includes real estate 
experts, eminent counsel of long experience in real estate 
law, and chosen technical men such as appraisers, archi- 
tects, and engineers—all specialists whose sole aim is to 
make safe loans. 


A Straus Bond embodies the merits of diliatleasil 
security, prompt payment of principal andinterest when 
due, and fair interest yield, 6%, or even better, with a 
satisfactory, steadily broadening outside market. The 
Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as The 
Premier Real Estate Security. For information about 
these bonds— 
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MAIL this coupon for FREE 
BOOKLET on 8% investments 


in MIAMI, 
FLORIDA 





Get this high interest rate safely through our 
First Mortgage Bonds on select, income-pro- 
ducing properties in Miami, fastest-growing 
city in the U. S., where money earns big wages. 
Interest paid two weeks in advance, no ex- 
ense, no worry. Denominations $100 up. 
emember 8% compounded will double your 
money in 9 years. Don’t put it off—write 
today for booklet of valuable information. 


Check here if you want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Room 506, Ralston Bldg. Miami, Fla. 








How this Miller “Life-line” 


guides the experienced investor 


A GLANCE at the chart above shows that during 
the last five years of the company’s long exist- 
ence the sales of Miller Bonds have mounted 
on the average of 100 per cent each year. 
Capital and surplus have enjoyed a parallel 
healthy growth. 


Each issue of Miller Bonds is secured by a 
first mortgage on an independently appraised 
office building, hotel or apartment structure. 
Interest up to 7 per cent. Normal federal in- 
come tax refunded. Various state taxes re- 
funded or paid. Genuineness of each bond cer- 
tified by a bank. Denominations—$100, $500, 
$1000. Bonds with an unconditional and in- 
dependent guarantee of principal and interest 
available, if desired. |rite for Booklet 7808. 


G.L. MILLER & co. 


orrorer 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 


MILLER mortcace BONDS 











operated to hold down the price of 
the red metal, and that discreet 
silence was a better policy than em- 
barassing frankness, if higher 
copper prices were to be seen. Since 
the discontinuance of the monthly 
reports of surplus copper, there- 
fore, only quarterly reports have 
been issued. 


In the meantime, conditions in the 
industry have apparently altered 
much for the better—although the 
copper business is too tempera- 
mental to admit of cock-sure pro- 
phecy. Recent curtailment of pro- 
duction is said to have reduced out- 
put by 20,000,000 pounds from 
levels reached last spring. Demand 
has continued strong and varied. 
What stocks of surplus copper 
amount to, is now anyone’s guess. 
But rumors in the trade are to the 
effect that July and August figures 
will shortly be forthcoming. 


The policy of withholding de- 
pressing statistics and publishing 
favorable ones would not be fol- 
lowed in a perfect world. But the 
copper trade has at least been per- 
fectly frank about the matter— 
more so than certain other indus- 
tries which have practised the same 
policy. Moreover, blank silence is 
probably preferable to the issuance 
of partial, inaccurate or careless 
statistics, 


Rail Valuation 


In 1913 the Interstate Commerce 
commission began the mighty task 
of placing a physical reduction on 
United States railways. Most of 
the expense involved was foisted 
upon the roads themselves, although 
a minor proportion of it was met 
with Government funds. Down to 
the end of 1924, the Class I roads 
have spent $80,380,350; by the mid- 
dle of last year the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had spent $25,- 
597,543, with an estimated outlay 
of $510,000 more for the last six 
months of 1924. Up to the begin- 
ning of the present year, therefore, 
a total of $106,487,893 has been 
spent. 


As to the amount of work thus 
far accomplished, final reports have 
been made on 58 valuations, cover- 
ing 79 corporations in the 8033 
miles of road—or 3.3 per cent of 
United States total mileage. Tenta- 
tive valuations number 562, cov- 
ering 859 corporations in the 112,- 
693 miles of road—or 46.1 per cent 
of total mileage. There still re- 
mains untouched 492 valuations 
covering 1078 corporations with 
131,684 miles of trackage—53.9 per 
cent of th total. In other words, 
the work is by no means half done. 


Two major cases relating to 
methods and principles of valua- 
tion followed are still in the counts: 
those of the Kansas City Southern 
and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 
Other railroads whose tentative val- 
uations have been announced, have 
declared their intention of taking 
their cases into court—Southern 
Railway is a leading example. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


quite another thing from a Roman Catholic, 
and that a Jewish novelist, such as Louis 
Golding, should see the difference, really 
should have been brought into the review. 
Your explanation (issue of Aug. 17, Page 
22) of how a Bishop can have the care 
of souls was quite surprising, coming from 
a secular journal as it did. Again am I 
convinced that you know your business. 
E. Srnciarr HERTELL 


States Conditions 


Aug. 18, 1925 
Chicago, IIL 


TIME 
The Weekly News-Magazine. 
Sirs: 

I return herewith the Renewal Memor- 
andum and marked by me “Not Wanted.” 

You are publishing a weekly magazine of 
newsclippings and advertisement. It is 
purely a mechanical operation requiring no 
literary ability. In my opinion such a 
magazine will not be in demand by the 
public at a higher subscription rate than 
two dollars per annum and five cents per 
number. At such figure a large circula- 
tion might be worked up so as to justify 
good advertising rates and make Time 
profitable to the publisher. 

The makeup could be improved: the 
second page should be of the TiME publi- 
cation announcement contents, etc. The 
third page, first and second column com- 
mence the reading matter; the advertising 
matter could occupy the third column and 
whole page ads. following. 

Everyone almost nowadays reads a daily 
newspaper and for 2 cents in the big 
cities you get a wonderful complete vol- 
ume. 

The use I would make of Time would be 
having well classified subjects for reference, 
and to be filed at the end of the year in 
a bound volume. 

Under the above conditions I might later 

on wish to be a permanent subscriber. 


Frank R. CHANDLER 
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are safe-guarded by well- 
established and constantly 
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services they render. 


We shall be glad to explain 
the attractive opportuni- 
ties in the securities of 




















Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
one of the country’s most 


successful Management- 
Investment organizations. 
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At Oakmont 


With the fortitude of men who 
have sown for other men’s reaping, 
the greens-gang of Oakmont Coun- 
try Club (Pittsburgh) last week 
laid away mower, mattock and 
weeding knife. Their work was 
ready for its demolition. “One of 
the most difficult golf courses in 
the world” lay clipped, combed and 
manicured for the qualifying salvos 
of the National Amateur Cham- 
pionship, 


To keep that intricate bit of 
landscape at its pinnacle of horti- 
cultural impeccability right up to 
the great moment, it only remained 
for the head keeper to waft his 
sickle at a few imaginary shoots of 
twitch grass, for the chairman of 
the greens committee to make ef- 
ficient little dents with his heel 
in the sleek turf of the first tee, 
and fora few bag-shirted “guineas” 
to roam through the dusk, discon- 
solate but faithful in their contem- 
plation of water-lilies that sprang 
up from slippery rubber stalks on 
the more pallid putting greens. 

Lounging about the _ tool-house, 
like their near relations who sweep 
circus rings between acts, the Oak- 
mont gangsters watched early ar- 
rivals take trial gouges here and 
there in the 6,860-yard course. An 
early comer was George Von Elm 
of Los Angeles, runner-up last year 
at the Merion Cricket Club (Phila- 
delphia) to Champion Bobby Jones. 
Deliberation writ upon his coun- 
tenance and grim revenge, Von 
Elm. played four rounds, including 
a 72 with a 7 in it, then took 
Mrs. Von Elm over to Manhattan 
where he bided his hour. 


The gangsters idly wondered 
how Von Elm had liked the way 
they had drawn some of the al- 
ready-retiring tees still further 
back. How had he liked the look of 
that shaggy carry to the sixth 
green, or that obHque yawn in 
the eighth fairway that it took 450 
tons of sand to fill? Had he often 
made a more perilous march than 
down the 601l-yard twelfth, where 
they had smoothed the deep bunk- 
ers to dissemble innocence and 
the far pin retreated like a mirage? 





Not many of the gangsters 
could place Von Elm. Until last 
year his activities in the East 
had been infrequent and unob- 


trusive. But Robert Tyre Jones 
Jr. they remembered well indeed, 
the chubby Buster Brown of 17 
from Atlanta, Ga., who qualified so 
brilliantly in the amateur cham- 
pionship of 1919 at Oakmont and 
blazed through his matches to the 
very final. Two former champions 
had sickened. at that fell onslaught, 
tall Bob Gardner of Chicago and 
seasoned Walter Fownes of the 
home club, and only with difficulty 
did ponderous Dave Herron at last 
fix a damper on the ardent cherub, 
who swore and flung his cluhks 
when a crashing drive soared 
astray or a tricky pitch was topped. 


Jones’ spectacular play began 





with his adolescence. 


He and his 
young companion, Perry Adair, 
were astonishing the senior mem- 
bers of Druid Hills (Atlanta) 
where they both wore short trous- 
ers even to parties. Jones was but 
14 when he led a field of the coun- 
try’s ablest for half a qualifying 
round at the Merion Cricket Club 
(Philadelphia). The beating he 
gave Gardner at Oakmont three 
years later was payment for a bud- 
nipping that occurred in ‘the third 
round of that Merion affair. 
Francis Ouimet administered the 
budnipping at the Engineers’ Club 
(Roslyn, L. I.) in 1920, Willie 
Hunter at St. Louis in 1921, Jess 
Sweetser at Brookline, Mass., in 
1922 (harshest ever, 8 and 7), and 
Max Marston at Flossmoor (Chi- 
cago) in 1928. So far as _his 
match play went, it appeared that 
Jones was_a psychopathic case. 
The succession of budnippings 
Jones experienced in his long bat- 
tle for the amateur title were in 
all cases effected by brilliant 
rounds: at Oakmont, Herron played 
4 under 4’s for 33 holes; at Engi- 
neers, Ouimet was in_ brilliant 
form; at St. Louis, Willie Hunter’s 
last round was ‘a 70; at Brookline, 


Jesse Sweetser broke the course 
record with a 68; at Flossmoor 
Marston cracked out a 70. Jones’ 


opponents invariably say that the 
steady perfection of his style has 
a stimulating effect on their own 
play. By his own excellence, then, 


he inspires the spurts of golf that 





beat him. In medal play, of course, 
his nearest competitor is likely to 
be off at another part of the course, 
hearing of Jones’ performance in- 
stead of seeing him make them—a 
very different thing. 


But the boy’s medal play con- 
tinued to dazzle from 1920 onward. 
He made these scores: 

299 in the 1920 British Open at In- 
verness (won by Ted Ray, 295). 

308 in the 1921 U. S. Open at Columbia, 
Washington, D. C., (won by Jim Barnes, 
289). 

289 in the 1922 Open at Skokie, Glencoe, 
Ill, (won by Gene Sarazen, 288). 

296 in the 1923 U. S. Open at Inwood, 
L. L, (won by Jones in a play-off against 
Bobby Cruickshank, with a notable iron- 
shot recovery from rough at the 18th 
hole). 

300 in the 1924 U. S. Open at Oakland 
Hills, (won by Cyril Walker, 286). 

291 in the 1925 U. S. Open at Worcester, 
Mass., (won by Willie MacFarlane, 291, 
after a 36-hole play-off which stood un- 
decided until Jones missed a 10-ft. putt 
on the last green). 

Jones’ 18-hole average for the last six 
U. S. Open championships is 74% strokes. 


His nearest competitor, Walter Hagen, 
averages 747%. 
People wondered what it was 


that undid so perfect a golfing ma- 
chine when it was called upon for 
a hole-by-hole performance instead 
of a steady 72-hole tour. Its style 
seemed to be there all the time: 
the compact, vertical swing, the 
powerful scissors-action of the 
wrists, the rhythmic out-sweep of 
the follow-through. In qualifying 
rounds there were never such long, 
arrowy liners from the tee. Jones’ 





A SOUND MIND 
IN A SOUND BODY 


is to no small extent a matter of proper diet. 


And 


proper diet does not necessarily entail a careful bal- 


ancing of unappetizing foods. 


Nature herself com+ 


bines in whole wheat a true apportionment of all the 
elements vital to a healthful condition of mind and 
body—deliciously provided for you in Shredded 


Wheat. 


It’s an easy way to the verve and energy that modern 
living conditions demand. Eat your way tocontinued 
health—with one Shredded Wheat meal a day. 


Shredded Wheat 














Is} A NATIONAL FIGURE 
STEPS FORWARD : 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE CELEBRATES 
ITS 75TH ANNIVERSARY WITH A 
BRILLIANT NEW PROGRAMME 


iter AD 
By De nAeka EMERS 





Two Leading ®YKVITH the September number comes a new Harper’s Magazine. This 
Features /V national institution, which has seen so many changes and has itself changed 
many times to maintain its position as leader of American thought, has taken 
another of these important steps. A fundamental one, this time, involving not 
only a change in physical aspect, but a distinct development in editorial policy. 
A vividly arresting cover, a perfect type page, a frontispiece in color, actually 
more reading matter than before—these are characteristic of the new magazine. 
The editorial forecast of the new Harper’s promises a magazine of infinite 
variety, of stimulating and authoritative articles, masterful fiction, provocative 
and exhilarating approaches to numerous aspects of this extraordinary universe. 
DR. FOSDICK a In short, the new Harper’s Magazine will be the indis- 
Risch tales pensable and sympathetic periodical for the alert minded, 
tember, Dr. Fos- clear-eyed reader who wants both entertainment and a 
dick creates a [Fay 3 broadened point of view, who demands a more than casual 
monthly depart- : P 
aint — Religine knowledge of the baffling and challenging problems of our 
and Life—in- § present-day life. 
Harper's. Not i 


sermons, but the 
application of re- IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


ligion to every CHRISTOPHER : 
day life. MORLEY RELIGION AND LIFE, by Dr. Harry E. Fosdick 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT, by Christopher Morley 
THUNDER ON THE LEFT, Chris- THESE AMERICAN MEN, by Rebecca West 
topher Morley’s new novel, puts its SHOULD MARRIAGE BE MONOTONOUS? by Elton Mayo 
author at the top of contemporary writ- THE ARISTOCRATIC WEST, by Katharine F. Gerould 
sag teed sie pea stiests ap areel bon samide THE WIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Gamaliel Bradford 
its imaginative intensity ts overwhelming; ¥ e 
its beauty is breath-taking; its comedy SOCIALISM AND EDUCATION, by Bertrand Russell 
breaks your heart; it is far ahead of STORIES: by Aldous Huxley, Wilbur Daniel Steel, Ete. 


WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS. POEMS: by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Etc. 





SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, T 

49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 

I wish to take advantage of your Anniversary Offer of 
Harper’s Magazine for one year for $3.00, beginning with 
SEPTEMBER. Please bill me for that amount. (Or, I am 
enclosing check.) 


MAGAZINE 
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1905—May SUTTON 


Last March she won a set from Champion Wills 


iron-shots were a portent: witness 
Inwood. To the firm work of his 
putting cleek, a cut putt or a wide 
were rare exceptions. 


Last year when he finally swung 
to his big match-play victory on 
the scene of his national debut, the 
explanation crept out of hiding. Pil- 
ing hole upon hole against his op- 
ponents, Jones told some one he 
was playing against no man, but 
stood at grips with the invisible 
antagonist of his medal conquests, 
Par. As men learn to come at 
truth by images, Jones had learned 
to let his matches take care of 
themselves, what time he hewed out 
rounds to set beside perfection. 
Simply an idea, but like any idea, 
effective when it was fully con- 
ceived, 


Aware that this change had come 
over their young friend, also that 
he was married, a parent, and in 
the banking business with Perry 
Adair’s father’s firm in Atlanta, the 
good greens-gangsters awaited with 
eagerness his return to, Oakmont. 
His divots would they gladly pat 
into place, and the divots of 
many another, that his defense of 
his title might be impeded by no 
fault in their husbandry. The 
fault in their husbandry. The talk 
that they heard ran sometimes on 
other young men, besides the per- 
ennial headliners, who might give 
him unexpectedly stern treatment: 
stocky Fred Lamprecht, perhaps, 
the intercollegiate champion; or 
Lauren Upson from the Pacific 


| 


| 
| 


Coast, another rising collegian; 
Don Garrick, the Canadian junior, 
who also boxes, and his country- 
man, C. Ross Summerville, who 
bounced Max Marston from the 
1924 Canadian Amateur. 


Women’s Tennis 


On the many neat squares of 
green turf and white chalk which 
the West Side Tennis Court at For- 
est Hills, Long Island, provides 
for the game of lawn tennis, there 
flowered, last week, innumerable 
figures in white skirts and colored 
sweaters who arranged themselves 
in opposing pairs and began to 
move in the sunlight, forward and 
back, from side to side, like the 
bright porcelain dolls of some min- 
ute carnival, weaving a country- 
dance to music no one else could 
hear. They were the competitors 
in the Women’s National Champion- 
ship Tournament. At the end of 
the first day there were not so 
many of them; at the end of the 
second, fewer still; at the end of 
the third there were only eight. 


How Mrs. May Sutton Bundy 
came to be absent from among 
those eight was, reporters thought, 
a “heart-story.” It was 20 years 
ago, when she was 19, that May 
Sutton, a California girl who did 
not permit her gentility to interfere 
with her agility, or her garments 
with her respiration, came out of 
the West to win the Tennis Cham- 
pionships of the U. S. and Eng- 
land. Twice she held the singles 
championship of the world, three 


times the U. S. title, married 
Thomas Bundy, (Bundy held, at 
the time, the national doubles title 
with Maurice McLaughlin, “The 
California Comet,’ the most spec- 
tacular player who ever stepped on 
a court.”) 


Years passed. Shorter of skirt 
but not of wind, she continued to 
play sterling tennis. In 1921 she 
was put at number 4 in the na- 
tional ranking. Last March, in 
Pasedena, she took a _ set from 
Champion Helen Wills. She played 
her again last week in the third 
round, won the first two games, 
returned Miss Wills’ terrific fore- 
handers with a sting that made a 
huge gallery rise to cheer her. The 
match, however, could have only 
one outcome; the score of her de- 
feat was 6-3, 6-2. While this was 
occurring, Mrs. Lambert Chambers, 
Mrs. Bundy’s opponent in the Wim- 
bleton finals in 1905, 1906, 1907, 
put out Miss Marion Williams of 
California, 6-1, 6-4. Miss Joan 
Fry, 19-year old Wimbleton (Eng- 
land) finalist, was no small fry for 
Miss Mary K. Browne, three times 
champion, second in the national 
ranking, who went down, in a sen- 
sational upset, before the spectacu- 
lar drives, the amazing volleys, and 
the affronting grin of the British 
frail, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 


Next day Miss Kathleen McKane, 
Wimbleton winner, played a nip 
and tuck match with Miss Eliza- 
beth Ryan. When Miss Ryan took 
a tuck in her skirt, Miss McKane 
helped herself to a nip from a 
glass under the umpire’s chair, 
pulled out the victory, 3-6, 7-5, 6-2. 
Miss Goss and Mrs. Mallory won; 
Miss Wills ended the hopes of the 
precocious Fry. In the doubles, 
Miss Goss and Mrs. Jessup put out 
Miss McKane and Miss Colyer, the 
English Davis Cup pair who had 
been favored to reach the finals. 

No longer were the courts of the 
West Side Club the scene of a popu- 
lous and pretty carnival. Combat 
had narrowed, grown bitter. Miss 
Wills played Miss Goss. The 
latter skimmed the net-cord with 
her strokes, whisked them to send 
up spirals of chalk from the base- 
line, won the first set 6-8. Prickly 
heat began to affect the vertebrae 
of the spectators. Was a cham- 
pion going down? Miss Wills, 
smiling her poker smile, won a love 
set, ran through six of the next 
eight games, tucked the match 
in her vanity case. 


Mrs Molla Bjurstedt Mallory be- 
came, for a set and a half against 
Miss McKane, the invincible, 
brown-sinewed Nordic of her salad 
days. Then weariness crept up her 
body, dulled the edge of her 
fiery nerves. She lost, 4-6, 7-5, 
8-6. 


Miss Wills, champion of the U. §,. 
was left to face Miss McKane, 
Champion of Britain. Flanked with 
an enormous fagot of roses, the 
championship cup glittered on a 
table beside the court. Miss Mc- 
Kane and Miss Wills issued from 
the clubhouse, faced photographers, 
began to rally. The gallery which 
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One fine day — you’re going to take 
your trusty iron in hand, tee-up your 
Dunlop, and whack it straight down 
the fairway for a “ONE”! 


That will be an historic occasion. But 
whether your “hole-in-one” comes to- 
morrow or next year, you are bringing 
it nearer by using Dunlops. The greater 
distance and truer direction built into 
— Dunlop ball is sure to better your 
golf. 





This is the trophy case sent to a recent 
Dunlop “hole-in-one” golfer 


Your ‘“‘Pro”’ will get you 
a handsome trophy FREE 


For every “hole-in-one” made with a Dunlop 
—a prize is offered. Save the Dunlop ball 
and let us place it in a beautiful, little ebony 
case, glass-topped, and lined with velvet. A 
card inside will tell the story of your goifing 
feat. 

Just have the “Pro” at your club send us the 
ball, and the details. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Golf Ball Dept. 
125th Street at 12th Ave. New York 








filled the stucco stadium was amaz- 
ed to see a sort of, could it be, 
well nervousness in the champion’s 
play. No, merely caution. But 
as the first set progressed they be- 
gan to have fears. Where was the 
resistless speed? Where the 
champion’s iron nerves? Even that 
poker face was wan now, as Miss 
McKane, playing as if the sub- 
subconscious conviction of victory, 
took the first set, 6-8. Twenty-four 
minutes later the match was over. 
Miss Wills, in the greatest tennis 
exhibition of her life, ran out a 
love set, allowed only two games 
in the third. When the final point 
was scored, she yielded for the first 
time in her career to the impulse 
of savage exultation that makes 
the Indian prance, the schoolboy 
yowl, the boxer shake his gloves 
over his head. She threw down 
her racket and leaped in air and 
cried out shrilly before she crossed 
to shake the hand of Miss McKane. 


Elsewhere in the U. S. rackets 
were not idle. 


In Newport. “In few cases was 
the ball returned!” With this jour- 
nalistic naivete a pressman des- 
cribed the match between William 
M. Johnton and Brian I. C. Norton 
at the Newport Casino. No epi- 
gram could have summed it up as 
neatly. Johnston, since he already 
won the tournament on two pre- 
vious years gained permanent pos- 
session of the Casino silver bowl*, 
valued at $1,400. 


Davis Cup. Tilden, Johnston, 
Williams, Richards, in the order 
named, were chosen by the Elec- 
tion Committee to represent the U. 
S. in the coming Davis Cup 
matches. 


At Brookline. Gerald Patterson 
for Australia — a tall sleek giant, 
epitomizing in his person all the 
large-limbed grace and slow-footed- 
ness of the western peoples—op- 
posed Takeichi Harada for Japan, 
a man like a brown jumping-jack. 
Patterson drove his mighty shots 
into the net, swacked them over 
the backline, was tidily defeated 
but his team-mates, Anderson and 
Hawkes, won all their matches, 
eliminated Japan from the Davis 
Cup try-outs. Australia was sched- 
uled to oppose France to see which 
will face the U. S. 


Western Open 


The red-faced individuals who 
know all about golf listened last 
week while the Western Open Golf 
championship was being discussed 
in the soda fountains of their coun- 
try clubs. Their eyes bulged with 
impatience, but they listened, for 
they wanted their own dicta to be 
final. When the others, at length, 
perceived their plight and fell silent, 
these informed ones wiped their 





*Engraven on the bowl are the names of 
Ichaya Kumagae (1916), R. Norris Wil- 
liams (1917), William T. Tilden (1919), 
a J. Griffin (1920), Howard Kinsey 











mouths with the backs of their 
hands. Out of the fullness of their 
knowledge, in voices thickened by 
many draughts of Seltzer-water and 
orange juice, they spoke. “That’s 
all right,” they said, “but let me 
tell you something—listen, there’s 
just one man is going to win the 
Western. Let me tell you some- 
thing, the boy that is going to win 
the Western is..... ” They then 
appended the name of one of the 
following professionals: James 
Barnes, Willie Macfarlane, M. J. P. 
Brady or Macdonald Smith, their 
choice depending on the location of 
their club—whether in Florida, New 
Jersey or New York. 


An accident befell a little girl, 
Elna Barnes. Her father decided 
not to play. Macfarlane, who has 
been going to an occulist all year 
because his altering sight had ef- 
fected his putting, found that he 
had to have his glasses changed. 
Brady, for reasons unmentioned, al- 
so withdrew. So of the four fav- 
orite sons, Macdonald Smith alone 
was left, and on him the know- 
it-alls fixed their hopes. Among 
his 261 competitors were such men 
as Walter Hagen, Gene Sarazen, 
Leo Diegal. 


At the end of the first day’s 
play these great names were listed, 
but they were unimportant. A 
golfer from Cleveland named Nab- 
holtz led all the others with a 
beautiful 67 four strokes under 
the par of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
course. Next to him was Donald 
Carrick of Toronto with a_ 69. 
After them straggled the field. 
Macdonald Smith was listed in the 
first eight, with a 70. The know- 
it-alls pointed to his name and 
thumped on oak tables till the 
glasses jumped. “Watch Smith” 
they dogmatized, “let me tell you 
something... .” 


The red-faced dogmatists had ap- 
parently forgotten that the holder 
of the title in dispute was one Wil- 
liam Mehlhorn of Chicago. It is true 
that he stood well down the list 
with a 74, but he has a champion’s 
nerves. He is at his best under 
pressure. He began to play with 
the desperate efficiency of a man 
defending his pride. In the last 
round he went out in the incredi- 
table score of 32, came in with 
a 384 to tie the covese record, 
But the best his gallant effort 
could get him was second place. 
His title had been taken by Mac- 
donald Smith, who thereby dem- 
onstrated. to a _ skeptical world 


the oft-forgotten fact that the 
favorite sometimes wins, the know- 
it-alls are sometimes right. 










Your Boy’s Crucial Years 
are from 8 to 14. Longmeadow, a country 
day and boarding school uses art, music and 
directed play in intensive, individualized work 
with this difficult age group. Small classes. 
Address, I. Mansur Beard, Longmeadow 
School, Box T, Longmeadow, Mass. 
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“TIME brings all things” 


Bite 

In Manhattan, one William 
Arthur Ray, Negro, foamed at the 
mouth, smacked one Julia Green, 
; Negress, on the jaw, was smacked 
in return. Mr. Ray curled back his 
thick lips, sank his lupine teeth 
into the hand that had smacked 
him. Doctors injected Negress 
Green with the Pasteur hydrophobia 
serum, placed Biter Ray under the 
observation system usually reserved 
for mad dogs. 


Hot 


: : In Manhattan, one Louis Char- 
e 


i Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S, Pat. Off 


Time to Re-tire? 


chowsky went to bed, put out the 
light. The night was warm. His 
1. : apartment, which he rented from 


1. } one Louis Lesch, also a painter, 
to P was stifling. Painter Charchowsky | 
e : tossed on his couch. The heat, far 
" from diminishing as night deep- 
g 1 ened, grew worse and worse. Paint- 
n q er Charchowsky, now  well-nigh 
n, 5 charred, flung back his reeking 


sheets. To his delirious senses it 

seemed that the steam heat was 

singing and _ sputtering, that it 
‘ gave off heat. He put his hand 
against it, rushed to the base- 
d, ment, found the furnace in full 
blast, brought suit next day against 
Landlord Lesch, charged disorder- 
ly conduct, conspiracy to drive him 
from his apartment. 


There is a Fisk Tire for every car, every road 
and every purse. Quality beyond question 
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iO, ‘ 
ld . . . 
2. Off Trolley 
he In Manhattan, Charles E. Keck, 
wy. President of the New York Rotary 
nd Club, lifted his voice against 
he owned Sinclair Lewis, creator of " p 
h” abbitt, mocker of business club- L d f 
ou men, lodge brothers, realtors, Mac- argest an inest 

cabees, Elks, Moose, Veiled Phophets : 

etc. Said Rotarian Keck over the liner ever to circle 
De radio: “I’m going to take a fall 
ier out of Sinclair Lewis. . . He’s due the Globe 
ri). for it. If he were a big enough 
"ue man to tell the story straight, it 
sat would be all right. But he fixes 
n’s up a little city of Zenith, or what- 
; ever you call it, and has a little aia ‘ . 
a4 Rotary Club, and tells everybody 
we that a Rotary Club is a bunch of full r 4 ap 
pee big, bumptious, small-town boosters ully arrangec itinerary, Let wo send 
sdi- Of course there is in every the Belgenland will wis eto gga 
th Rotary Club a spirit of good fel- her eminently successful aituime 
aa lowship and . rpg oy in any World Cruise of last year. Red Star Line 
seh proposition that is for the common From New York Nov. 25 No. 1 Broad- 
_ good... The basis is a need for “Ene Anasies tins 8 oe 
ot something to bring big business San Francisco Dec. 14 pany ,65Broad- 
oo men together in a way that no Backin New York April, 1926 way, sow Yous 
irld other organization can, to enable | 132 days 60 cities eae oe 
the them to do good work for the good 14 countries either com- 
be of the community. . . Mr. Lewis is} Limited to 475 passengers pany. 


“My Life” 







country 
sic and 
4 work 
classes. 


realm and revolting. 


In Manhattan, 


just a little bit off his trolley.” 


a judge cried: 
“It is not only obviously and un- 
questionably obscene, lewd and las- 
civious, but it is filthy, disgusting 


I am averse to en- 


hancing its sale.” 
He had read “a few short pas- 
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A Final 
Opportunity 


Hereisalastopportunity for 
TIME readers to enter the 
$1,000 Prize Contest being 
held by The Saturday Review 
of Literature in connection 
with the publication of Joseph 
Conrad’s last unfinished novel 
“Suspense”. 


“Suspense” is one of 
Conrad’s greatest novels—a 
romance of adventure, love, 
conspiracies with the shadow 
of Napoleon moving through 
theentire story. The Saturday 
Review offers $1,000 in prizes 
for the best essays on how 
“Suspense”’ should end. 


Ten of the twelve instal- 
ments have already been pub- 
lished. But if you mail the 
coupon below at once we will 
enter your subscription and 
mail to you immediately with- 
out extra cost the en issues of 
The Saturday Review contain- 
ing instalments of “‘Suspense”’ 
which have already been pub- 

_ lished. Mail the coupon to- 
day. 


The Saturday Review 


of LirERATURE 


TIME, Inc., Publishers, 

The Saturday Review, 

Penton Bldg. , Cleveland, Ohio. 

Enter my subscription for The Satur- 
day Review for one year. Send me 
at once without additional cost, pre- 
vious issues containing instalments of 
““Suspense’’. 

TI enclose $3.50 ( ) send me a bill for 


$3.50 ( ) 


Note: The prize contestis open to everyone 
whether subscribers or not—copies of The 
Saturday Review may be examined at public 
libraries. 


sages” of a book by aged Frank 
Harris, one time Editor of The 
Fortnightly Review, entitled My 
Life, seized in a printing establish- 
ment and about to be used as evi- 
dence against the printers who are 
charged with having indecent books 
in their possession. 





MILESTONES 





Engaged. Miss Mabel Gerry, 
sister of Peter Goelet Gerry 
(U. S. Senator from Rhode 
Island), opulent welfare worker, 
to F. S. E. Drury, son of the late 
Archdeacon Drury, sometime Chap- 
lain of the House of Commons. 


Married. Miss Grace Cortelyou, 
daughter of George Bruce Cortel- 
you, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, once Secretary to Presi- 
dent McKinley, once stenographer 
to President Cleveland, to one 
Jacob Frederick Weintz of Evans- 
ville, Ill.; at Huntington, L. I. 


Married. Mrs. Owen Hawkins, 
daughter of Robert L. Owen, one- 
time U. S. Senator from Oklahoma, 
recently divorced at Reno, Nev., to 
one Burgoyne Hamilton, recently 
divorced at Stamford, Conn. She 
originally married in 1917, in the 
presence of President and Mrs. Wil- 
son and many another. 


Died. Helen Gladstone, 77 
youngest daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Ewart Giadstone; in London. 


. . . 


Died. Mme. Alexandre Ribot 
(nee Mary Burch of Chicago) 
widow (once ward) of the dis- 
tinguished French stateman, who 
held during his career “every post 
in the French Cabinet”, was four 
times Premier, (1892, 1895, 1898, 
1917) twice escaped the Presidency 
of the Republic by a frog’s hair; in 
Champlan. 


Died. John C. Donahey, father 
of A. Victor Donahey, Governor of 
Ohio, who sped at four a. m. to his 
bedside at the home of another 
son, James Harrison Donahey, car- 
toonist since 1899 of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; in Cleveland. 


Died. Miss Helen Culver, 93, 
financier, suffragist, philanthropist. 
co-developer with Jane Addams of 
Hull House, donor of the Hull 
Biological Laboratories at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, of numerous 
foundations for human welfare; at 
Lake Forest, Ill. Early in life, she 
taught, established a private school, 
matroned in a military hospital. In 
1868 she entered the real estate 
business, grew rich, philanthropic. 
She resisted many offers of mar- 
riage. 
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POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of TIMrE’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


A big day for Stockholm. (Page 
19, column 1.) 


An honest Colonel. (P. 31, col. 


3.) 


The world’s greatest living ar- 
tiste. (P. 9, col. 3.) 


Plump-breasted Sally Dunk. (P. 
14, col. 2.) 


Sophomore who 
CP; “2%, Cen 2.9 


A © stripling 
jumped high. 


A spirit of good fellowship, and 
a lively interest in anything 
that is for the common good. P. 
31, col. 1.) 


The strong, leathery lips of a 
professional wind-instrument 
player. (P. 13, col. 1.) 


An ardent cherub who swore and 
flung his clubs. (P. 27, col. 1.) 


A truck driver’s neck, a_sten- 
ographer’s legs. (P. 24, col. 2.) 


A few bag-shirted “guineas.” (P. 
27, col. 1.) 





VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Viligant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


Poor Greeks and other underpaid 
theologs. (Page 18, column 3.) 


“A blot on the State and a dis- 
grace to the good people thereof.” 
(P. 22, col. 3) 


A bunch of big, bumptious small- 
town boosters. (P. 31, col. 1.) 


Correspondents with fancy 


names. (P. 10, col. 1.) 


argumentative 
(P. 16, 


Immodest ... 
. . . lame school-teacher. 
col. 3.) 


Reeking sheets, (P. 31, Col. 1). 


The shoes, the trouser-cuffs of 
company officials. (P. 4, col. 3.) 
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